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CHAPTER IV. 


LorD CARISTON upon leaving his wife’s boudoir 
proceeded to the library, where Daddy Chiverton 
and Darby were anxiously awaiting him. 

The interview was a long one. 

At the conclusion, Lord Cariston embraced Darby 
and invited him to come at once to take up his abode 
at the castle. 

He offered a substantial cottage to the old man, 
which was thankfully refused. 

“T like the old place, and I'll stick to it,” said 
Daddy, “though a trifle of money, my lord, would be 
acceptable.” ; 

“You shall have it,” answered Lord Cariston, 
going to a drawer, and cramming his hands full of 
sovereigns, without counting them. 

Darby said he would come the next day ; he wanted 
to buy some clothes and other things at Stanton, 
which he thought would become his newly-found 
grandeur. 

‘The father and son left the castle, highly satisfied 
with the result of their interview, and the generosity 
of Lord Caristen. 

Darby was publicly recognised as the Honourable 
Darby Leigh. His Christian name he could not 
change. 

Everything had been highly successful. 

Much more so than they had expected. 

, Daddy Chiverton had anticipated being bought off 
At a price. 

He had received a line from Mona, in the morning, 
telling him to meet her, at midnight, at the ruins of 
the abbev, a spot half-way between Heart’s Content 
and his own cottage. 
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It was not safe for them to be seen together in the | 
daytime. 

After Mr. Ingledew, his daughter, and the servants 
had retired to rest, she slipped out of the house un- 
observed, and bent her steps towards the abbey. 


The ruins were well preserved, covered with ivy 
in places, and were considered most interesting relics 
of a bygone age. 

It was a fine night, and the soft moonlight shone 
in streams through the grand old windows, and 
flooded the grass-grown courts. 

Report said that the ground underneath was 
honeycombed with the vaults and subterranean pas- 
sages made by the monks, who had lived there in 
days of yore. F 

Mona thought nothing of that, though she started 
when she came suddenly upon the person of Daddy 
Chiverton, who was standing in the shadow. 

“A fine night,” he said, in a tone of familiarity, 
dropping the “ miss,” which he had always formerly 
used in addressing her. 

She was about to reply, when the distant sound of 
the midnight hour, borne along the frosty air from a 
clock at Heart’s Content, fell upon their ears. 

At the same time Daddy Chiverton uttered a cry. 

It was an exclamation of alarm. 

Following the direction of his staring eyes, Mona 
beheld a sight which froze the blood in her veins. 

Some distance off, with his pallid face turned 
towards them, and passing from one portion of the 
ruins to the other, his figure well defined in the 
moonlight, was the well-known person of Ashley 
Leigh. 

They had both heard of his death. 

They both knew that they had, by their wicked 
ingenuity, hounded him on to the commission of the 
dreadful crime of suicide. 

That it was an apparition, Daddy Chiverton did 
not doubt. 





Mona, less credulous, dashed forward, but ere she 
reached the spot it was g " ;although she searched 
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about in every direction, not a single trace of a 
human being could she see. 

Returning to Daddy Chiverton’s side, she sat down 
on a block of moss-covered stone, trembling in every 
limb like an aspen. 

Her face was ghastly pale. 

In a short time the conspirators recovered fro 
the consternation into which this extraordinary 
supernatural appearance had thrown them. 

But they conversed in whispers, as if they feared 
that shadowy, unsubstantial forms, floating in the 
air, might overhear the dread secrets of which they 
were the mutual recipients. 

Daddy Chiverton informed Mona of all that had 
taken place, and of the success of the plot so far. 

The governess impressed the necessity of caution 
upon him; and he, perfectly content to be guided by 
her, promised compliance with her instructions. 

“IT think I have nothing more to say at present,’ 
said Mona. “Of course, we must not be seen 
together ; and if we have occasion to meet again, | 
will come to your cottage. This terrible collection 
of ruins frightens me, I know not why.” 

“They do tell strange tales of the olden times 
about it,” answered Daddy Chiverton. 

Mona shuddered involuntarily. 

Taking leave of the old man, she hurried back to 
Heart’s Content, and regained her chamber without 
anyone perceiving her. 

On the appointed day, Daddy Chiverton and his 
hopeful son Darby presented themselves at Hartshill 
Castle, and were shown into the drawing-room. 

The footman who admitted them knew that 
Darby was to be received as the young master, but 
having known him as an idle, poaching, good-for 
nothing fellow, glad to go on any errand for a pint of 
beer, he was not particularly civil, and did not say 
“ sir” when he answered him. 

This enraged Darby, who had made up his mind 


| to vindicate the false position he was placed in, and 


show them all, as he said, who was their master. 
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“ Tell my father, Lord Cariston, that I am here,” 
ne exclaimed, loudly ; “and don’t let me have any, of 
your insolence. You do not seem to know who you 
are speaking to.” 

The footman was sorely tempted to retort, but his 
Uiscretion over-ruled his inclination, and he bowed, 
as he went to announce the arrival of Mr. Darby 
Leigh, as he was in future to be called, with the 
prefix of “ honourable.” 

Lord Cariston was quickly in attendance, and 
heartily welcomed the man he firmly believed to be 
his son, saying: 

“ You have come to the seat of your ancestors, and 
I trust you will live to add fresh lustre to the family 
name.” 

‘“* Where’s my mother?” inquired Darby, abruptly. 

“T will ring and ask,” rejoined Lord Cariston. 

He did so, and was informed that she had driven 
over to Heart's Content 

“It does not seem to mie that she is over and above 
anxious to see me,” rema@tked Darby. 

“You must miake allowances, miydear boy,” an- 
swered poor Lord Cariston. “She hasa prejudice 
in favour of Ashley—rest his sdulwho was so 
sadly snatched from us. If ‘yowaét judiciously, you 
will in time, I have no dowbt, ovéfeome that preju~ 
dice, which, w6°must all admit, is véry natural.” 

“T don’t like*it,” replied Darby, bluntly. 

“T sympathise with you. Still itis a matter which 
rests with tittie. Winherlove. You are, I am sure, 
warm-hearted and affectionate ; frequent opportuni- 
ties of displaying”your filial affbetion will oecur—do 
not neglect them. A more estimable lady never 
lived, as you will admit, when you know her sterling 
worth as well as I do.” 

“Tt seems a cold reception,” said Darby, shrugging 
his shoulders: 

“ Everything isso sudden and ttietpected,” pleaded 
his lordship. 

“ Nevermind~you're my fathef,” atiswered Darby. 
“ You’ve adwiitted it, haven't yot'? and you can't 
help that, old boy, can you?” 

Lord Cariston shrank back at this vulgar speech ; 
but he was always in favour of “making allowances” 
for people, and he attributed it to Darby's ‘education 
and bringing me 

‘ Ah, my lord,” extlaimed Daddy Chiveirton; affect) 
ing to weep, “ you are much happier'thén I am.) You 
have a son, While mine is found dead, just as I had 
discovered him, Oh, if I had only held him in my 
arms once! the separation then would not have 
seemed so hard.” 

* Poor old man!” said Lord Cariston, compassién- 
ately—*“ yours is, indeed, a hard case !” 

“ Well, I give you up the son I thought Was mine. 
You'll treat him kindly, my lord,” Daddy went on, 
Perhaps he mayn’t be all you would like. He'll 
be strange to the ways of the fine folks he’s come 
amongst, but you won’t let him be put upon.” 

““Make your mind perfectly easy on that point. 
He shall receive every consideration.” 

“Don’t you fret, father as was, I can take my own 
part,” said Darby, with a self-confident nod. “I’ve 
got my position, and I'll make people respect me.” 

“ That is right,” said Lord Cariston, approvingly ; 
‘‘make people respect you. A very proper speech. 
Never forget the old adage —‘ Familiarity breeds 
contempt.’ And now, as | have some letters to write, 
you must excuse me. Mr. Chiverton, order what re- 
freshment you like.” 

“Thank you, my lord. I'll go below, and take a 
—_ of beer, and a crust of bread and cheese, thank 

ou. 

Darby turned away with ineffable disdain, saying : 

“I shall have some champagne—that’s the wine 
for nobs like me.” 

“What, at this early hour of the morning! Of 
course you can doas you like; and if you wish to 
celebrate your arrival, why </ 

“ Leave me alone, fathe sr,” interrupted Darby. “I 
know what I’m about. You never need bother your- 
self about me. 1 wasn’t born yesterday.” 

“ Do as you like ; but be prudent. Everyone will 
be ready to criticise your conduct at first, and it de- 
pends upon yourself entirely whether you make a 
favourable impression or not. I have nothing more 
to say. lf you want me, I shall be in my study. This 
house is your home.” 

Lord Cariston shook the old cottager by the hand, 
and went away, whereupon Darby rang tlie bell, and 
threw himself into an arm-chair. 

“ Bring some champagne,” he said, when the ser- 
~ant appeared ; “and mind it’s good. No half-and- 
half stuff for me, and tell the keeper to come round 
with dogs and guns. I shall shoot to-day.” 

The wine was brought and opened. Darby in- 
dulged rather freely, but Daddy Chiverton would not 
touch the sparkling champagne, fearing, as he said, 
that it might get into his head, and let vut sume things 
he had got shut up there securely. 

He went down stairs, and had a modest lunch of 
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bre vad and ohiesé? ont ale, ont slid betook himself 
to his cottage. 

Liking the wine, Darby emptied the bottle and 
part of another. As may be imagined, it took an 
effect upon him, unaccustomed as he was to its 
potent influence; so when he was told that the 
keeper kad arrived, he walked with an unsteady 
gait to the front door. 

There were several statues on the lawn, which 
was tastefully laid out; Darby, full of a new- 
— spirit of destruction, took a gun from the 

keeper, and blew off the head of a winged Cupid, 
shattering the arm of a Mercury with the other barrel. 

The keeper dared not interfere, and said nothing. 
Darby grew confused and dizzy. He lost his equili- 
brium, and while trying to reload the gun, ha 
put the shot in first, and the powder on the top 
it, he fell back on the grass, and went sound asleep)" 

The keeper called the servants, who indulged in 
many a joke at the expense of their new master, who, 
luckily for them, was utconséiousof ‘their pleasan~ 
tries. 

Not knowing what else to do with him, they cat 
tied-him upstairs, and laid him on-a bed. 

Thus did he celebrate his arrival; and assume 
the’position of heir to Hartshill Castle and the vast 
estates belonging to it. 

We must follow Lady Cariston to Heart’s Contenit, 
where she’fothd Marian Ingledew in tears. 

Byer sineé the terrible and distréssing news of 
Ashley Leigh’s death, she had given way to the most 
violent grief. 

Her sorrow was not loud or obtrusive, but it wae 
none’ the less strong and acute. 

Those who suffer silently suffer most. 

She weltomed Lady Cariston as a mother, ant 
threw herself, weeping, into her arms. 

Mona sat in one corner of the deep bay window, 

ly engaged in embroidery work, 

“My dear, dear child,” said her ladyship, “ you 
must ndt give way like this—indeed you must not.” 

“OK, Lady Cariston,” answered Marian Ingledew, 
weepitig, “1 do not mind confessing to you, now that 
he is gone, that I did love him far, far beyond 
created things. It iss® hard to lose him. My heart 
will bréak. I am sure it will.” 


“Let me comfort you; Marian, I think I can, if 
replied 


you will endeavour to be more composed,” 
her ladyship. 

“ You are pee 9 So often havé I experienced 
your kindness that I am persuaded of that); but a 
cannot heal my wounded spirit,” said Marian, with 
melancholy sh#ké of the head. 

“Is that Miss Seafield?” asked Lady Cariston,; 
looking in the direction of the window. 

“ Yes ; Mona has been'so kind to me.” 

“ Can we be by ourselves ?—what I have to say to 
you, I wish to say alone.” 

“ Certainly, but Mons-—— 

“ Allow me to have my own way, dear,” said -her 
ladyship, with a smile. “I know Miss Seafield’ SY 
worth, still it is my whim to speak to you alone.” 

“Do you mind leaving me with Lady Cariston?” 
said Marian to the governess. 

“Not in the least. I was not aware I was intrud- 
ing upon your privacy,” answered Mona, rising and 
gathering her work together, prior to leaving the 
room, which she almost immediately did. 

Mona went out on the lawn, and sitting upon a 
rustic chair near the window, braved the chilly air, 
in the vain attempt to hear what passed in the 
drawing-room. 

Lady Cariston and Marian were alone together 
for more than half-an-hour. 

What passed between them was impossible for the 
scheming governess to guess. 

When her ladyship came out to her carriage, she 
was accompanied by Marian, who was smiling 
through her tears. 

“You will not forget your promise to come and 
stay with me, at the castle, fur a week, at Christ- 
mas ?” said Lady Cariston. 

“No; many thanks,” answered Marian. ‘I will 
certainly come. Once more let me assure you of 
my gratitude for this visit.” 

“Remember!” said her ladyship, as she entered 
her carriage, and was driven off. 

Marian inclined her pretty head, and Mona 
worried herself to think if the word, \ Remember,” 
which appeared to be spoken in an admonitory 
tone, had reference to the invitation to the castle, or 
to the secret conversation which had taken place 
between them in the drawing-room. 

It was wonderful to notice the change in Marian’s 
demeanour. 

She was sad and thoughtful, it is true, but the 
heart-breaking sorrow she had previously indulged 
in, had utterly vanished, 

Mona was not slow to remark this, but she made 
no comment upon the sudden alteration. It was not 
her custom to ask questions. 


” 


all’ out commi ’ glaring 
manners ; imself by 
It was then that a visitor ai 





When Lady Cariston returned to the castle, shoe 
at once noticed the ruthless destraction which had 
been committed amongst the statuary. 

Her face grew red, and she asked a servant wha 
the cause of it was. 

Lady Cariston was soon in possession of the his- 
tory of the affair, and burned with indignation ty 
think that this low impostor, as she persisted in call- 
ing Darby, should dare to take such a liberty on his 
first arrival at her house. 

Seeking her husband, she made a complaint to 
him, but he, as usual, endeavoured to excuse the out- 
rage: 

“Tt is monstrous,” she said. “ Will you allow 
such a thing to pass, without expressing your disap- 
proval 4 it. Is Hartshill to be turned into a bear 

en 

“ Remonstrate with him yourself, my dear. Iam 
afraid he*is'’a little too headstrong for me,” answered 

ord Cariston: “ You will, if yor use kindness, ac- 
quire @ beneficial influence over him.” 

“ Phe kindness I should use would be to send hin 
back'to his*cdttage,” replied her ladyship, leaviug 
the study of her husband, in anything’ but an envia- 
ble frame ‘of mind. 

Darby was‘not visible until dinnertime, when 4 

pa regents ®shooting-coat, and a spotted neck 
f, looking rather penitent. 
At all'times, whether alone or not, Lord ana Latly 


Cariston’were very particular about evering=dress 
and whet! ee ae ee in morning” costume, his 


lordship to say: 
Sou wil, am sur, excuse my but it 
ete 2 es nce Will you 
this a visit Stanton, and’ procure 


win noua ee ae a. 
Werte or ag should fancy, when 
is no 
“We wish to show our respect to to one another.” 
“Oh! that’s it. Well, I'll see about it.” 
“ Odious creatare !” said Lady Cariston’ to herself. 
For the next few days hé conducted himsélf with- 
offence: _—. _ good 


oe 
This was Mr. may peat who hw@-wtttét the 
letter which Lord Caristot ‘had pickéd up'@nd read in 
his wife's boudoir. 

Mr. Hamley Mortis wie tall and” fe, 
though not aristocratit'in appearance 
reserved, seldom cong Tene without af” ‘at it 


seemed. He fonors, " ivreaihence 
beard and whiskers. eva ue se 
oo 


His eyes w6re Reemetenine * his featitbes re- 
gulaf, stern in their expression. He 


was nitiscular, and rather inclined to be stout. 

Darby did not like this man. He frequently met 
him in the fields, and it seemed that Mr. Hamley 
Morris’s chief occupation was to follow him about. 

Once Morris said to him: 

“It’s a fine thing to be a gentleman.” 

“T should not think you had ever had ay oppor- 
tunity of judging,” replied Darby, with a sneer. 

* Very clever,” said Hamley Morris, with a siuile. 
“Tt is to be hoped it will last.” 

“Last! What do youmean ?” asked Darby, be 
ginning to tremble. 

But when he looked for Morris, he found he was 
walking quietly away. 

A little before Christmas, Mona, accompanying 
Marian Ingledew, arrived at the castle. 

Mr. Ingledew remained by himself, at Heart's 
Content. He was pursuing some archeological 
studies, and did not mind being alone. Besides, the 
distance between the two houses was so short, that 
he could run over whenever he liked, without any 
difficulty. 

* Darby was thrown a good deal in Marian’s society, 
and courted it. 

She was very beautiful, and he fell in love with 
her, not taking any trouble to disguise his sentiments. 

As for Marian, she treated him cavalierly, hating 
him cordially in her heart, and being angry with him 
for his presumption. 

Out of respect for Ashley Leigh, no invitations 
had been sent out for Christmas. ‘l'here was to be 
only a family party. No balls, no dinners, no dis- 

lay. 
r Mona had hoped to fascinate Darby, and she was 
furious when she saw the attention he paid to 
Marian. 

Talking to him, she said: 

“It seems you are not satisfied with obtaining tle 
position of Ashley Leigh, you desire the girl he was 
in love with ; but, let me tell you, she respects his 
memory so much that she will never be yours. 

“T will never rest until she is,” he answered. 

“It would be better for you to turn your thoughts 
in another direction.” 
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“ What direction ?” 

“J want some of the money you promised me, and 
I must have it, or ga 

“The time is not up yet,” he interrupted. 

“Never mind that. Get the money, or dredd ‘the 
consequences. ‘If you are wise, you- will tiake a 
friend, not an énemy of me. How would you like 
yqur house of cards to tamble abeut your cars?” 

“ “Don't, for heaven's sake, talk in that way,” he 
cried, in great trepidation. 

‘(Get me the money,” answered Mona, resolutely. 

“ Wheream Ito procure it?” he asked, in per- 
lexity. 
mr That is not my business. In three days I 
must have it. Do you understand me?” 

She walked away, leaving Darby in a perturbed 
state of mind. 

Where was he to get the large sum of five thou- 
sand pounds? Would Lord Cariston give it to him? 
Assuredly her ladyship would not give him a penny, 
if she could help it. There was no sympathy be- 
tween them. 

He forthwith applied to Lord Cariston forthe 
money, but, as he had expected, he was refused 
point blank. 

“A hundred oar two you are welcome to,” replied 
his lordship, “ but-I do not feel justifiscd in snpply- 
ing you with such an extravagant sto:. What do 
you want it for?’ Whatcan you want it for? You 
have everything you can wish for here.” 

Darby was forced to content himself witha cheque 
for three hundred pounds. 

That was a very little help to.the accumulation of 
five thousand, ; j 

While he was racking his brain, and tortured by 
doubts and fears, he one day passed by the bedroom 
of Lady Cariston. 

The door was open, and he saw, on a table, her 
jewel-case, which was unlocked. 

The glittering contents were partially visible, and 
as he beheld the sparkling diamonds, and the artisti- 
cally-wronght gold, he conceived an idea. 

Lady Cariston’s jewels would enable him to satisfy 
the rapacity of Mona. 


CHAPTER V. 


Lavy CarisTon’s suite of apartments were in 
the left wing of the castle, as'were the rooms appor- 
tioned to the use of Miss Ingledew and Mona. 

Between the two wings came the main portion of 
the building, in which were the bauqueting, draw- 
ing, avd other rooms. 

In the right wing, the servants slept. 

Darby regarded the position of her ladyship's 
apartments with great care, and resolved, on Christ- 
mas day, to make an attempt to possess himeelf of 
the jewels. 

The day opened dull and heavy. The air was 
heavily charged with snow, which, abont one \clock, 
began to fall in feathery flakes, covering ever) thing 
in winter's pallid garments. 

The ladies had been to church in the moruing, 
and in the afternoon Marian complained of illness, 
aud retired to her bed-chamber. 

A slight attempt at decoration had been made, but 
it was not very successful, as Lady Cariston dis- 

couraged anything that resembled festivity: 

The mistletoe was not hung up in the hall, and 

the huge branches of ivy, laurel, and holly, which 
usually adorned the castle, were absent, 
_ It promised to be a very gloomy Christmas, 
nstead of a season of festivity and rejoicing, but 
‘veryone secretly praised her ladyship because 
Ashley Leigh was a general favourite, and it was 
considered only right to pay a fitting tribute to his 
memory. 

Marian did contrive to appear at dinner, but she 
retired as soon as the ladies rose from dessert. 

According to: custom, Lord Cariston had, with his 
own hands, mixed a loving cup. 

“Tam at a loss for'a toaet, my dear,” he said, ad- 
lressing his wife. “Perhaps I may call upon Mr. 
Hamley Morris to give us one.” 

_ “With pleasure,” replied Morris, raising the cup 
in his hand. “I give you, the ‘rightful heir.’ ” 

Then he drank deeply. 

The toast was accompanied with a significant 
glance at Darby, who did not like it at all, as every- 
a — Mona and Lord Cariston, refused to 
pPedge him, 

Hamley Morris remarked that Mona drank the 
toast to Darby, and made a note of the cireum- 
stance; thinking it odd that she should espouse his 
cause, when she was.so intimate-with Marian, and had 
kuown Ashley Leigh so well. 

2 It seems to me,” said Darby, witha flushed face, 
“that the toast was meant’ as a direct insu.t to 
hie, 

_ How soi? Are you not the rightful heir ?” asked 
Liamley Morris. ; 
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Darby bit his lip, and was silent. 

“You are too sensitive,” said Lord Oariston. | 

Darby got up and left the table, without a word of 
apology or excuse. 

He was not seen again for some hours. 

The castle clock was striking ten, when he crept 
gently upstairs, a small lamp in his hand, and deter- 
mination expressed in his face. 

He entered Lady Cariston’s room, having satisfied 
himself that she was in the drawing-room, playing 
chess with her husband. 

The jewel-case was where he had seen it on the for- 
mer occasion. 

Disregarding its weight, which was considerable, 
he seized it, and was about to make his way out of 
the apartment with it, when he heard voices on the 
stairs. 

“Perhaps the wayward child has gone to bed, dis- 
daining to favour'us any longer with his company,” 
said the voice of Hamley Morris. 

“Lord Cariston is annoyed. I wish you would 
prevail upon him tocome down,” answered the voice 
of her ladyship, who added: “This should be a 
season of festivity, not-——” 

What else she said Darby did uot stay to hear. 

Quick as lightning he opened a window and threw 
the jewel-case out on the lawn. 

Then he unhesitatingly set fire to the bed-curtains 
and those about the windows. 

Instantly a densesmokearose, which was followed 
by fiercely-crackling flames. 

The house was old, the wood-work dry, and every- 
thing in readiness for the appearance of the fiery 
demon. A volume of smoke was driven out on the 
landing by the wind which entered at the open win- 


dow, and nearly choked her ladyship and Hamley . 


Morris. 

“Oh,” cried Lady Cariston, “ the castle is on fire! 
Save my jewels—the box’on the table. I will give 
the alarm below. Heaven help us!” 

“T will-do my best, my lady,” answered Morris, 
who always preserved his presence of mind on an 
emergeucy. 

Lady Gariston ran downstairs to give an alarm 
respecting the terrible occurrence, and to dispatch 
messengers, mounted on fleet horses, for the engines 
at Stanton. 

Morris plunged into the smoke which was rapidly 
becoming thicker every moment. 

Just at this crisis, Darby was forcing his way out. 

The two men came into collision. 

, Hamley Morris was thrown violently against the 
door-post by Darby, who was advancing at a quicker 
pace, and heard the latter rush past him. 

This aroused his suspicions. 

Someone had been in Lady Cariston’s apartment ; 
therefore it was highly probable that the fire was the 
work of an incendiary. 

Gasping for breath and crawling on his hands and 
knees, so as to get the benetit of any small current 
of comparatively fresh air, Hamley Morris reached 
the table. 

He felt with his hands, and looked on its surface 
by the help of the flames, which had now seized upon 
the oak wainscotting, curiously carved by cunning 
hands of yore, and which cast a ruddy glare around 
Nothing could he see of the jewel-case. 

The heat of the fire compelled him to withdraw, 
and the eager flames followed him to the door, rolling 
over the landing, and licking the bannisters with 
their forked tongues. 

The conflagration was becoming serious. 

It threatened to involve the ancient castle in dire 
ruin. 

Finding he could do no more, Hamley Morris went 
downstairs, to render what assistance he could, either 
by advice or action, in extinguishing the fire. 

Darby had hastened to the lawn, and picked up the 
jewel-case, which he hastily hid in the midst of some 
evergreens, where he thought he could safely leave 
it until the morning. 

All the servants were assembled, with pails and 
buckets, but the supply of water was difficult to ob- 
tain ; it having to be carried from a frozen lake, dis- 
tant about half-a-mile. A double chain of men was 
necessary for this purpose, which formed a pic- 
turesque appearance on the snow, which had fallen 
for some hours, and now lay thick upon the ground. 

The fire had, in the short space of a quarter of an 
hour, gained a terrible mastery over the left wing 
As the flames broke through the windows, their vivid 
light was seen for many miles around. 

Three men had gone for the engines. 

Fearing that the venerable pile would be destroyed 
before their arrival, many articles of value were 
hastily got out and placed upon the lawn. 

The plate-chest was the centre of a collection of 
odds ‘and ends, consisting of pianos, old furniture, 
valuable paintings by famous masters, and countless 
other things. 

Hamley Morris was here, there, and everywhere. 
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Lord Cariston, deeply agitated, and incapable of 
exertion or direction, formed one of a melancholy 
group, consisting of his wife, Mona, and Darby, 
which was to be seen in front of the house, on a 
couple of hearthrugs considerately placed on the suow 
for them. 

Suddenly Mona raised a cry. 

“ Marian—Miss Ingledew!” she cried. 
“What of her? Is she not here?” 
Cariston. 

“No, indeed. She went to lay down; complaininy 
of indisposition. 

“Oh, heaven!” cried her ladyship, with siucere 
concern, “ she will be burnt alive!” 

Raising his voice, Lord Cariston cried : 

“A lady—Miss Ingledew, is in the left wing! A 
thousand pounds to the man who saves her !” 

The ringing sound of his lordship’s voice electri 
fied all who heard it. 

Three men rushed to the house and ascended the 
grand staircase. 

Hamley Morris was in front. 

A solid body of flame barred his progress. 

To attempt to break through it would have been 
madness. Ata glance, he saw that the only way to 
save Miss Ingledew was through the window of her 
room, and by the aid of a ladder. 

No time was to be lost, for the flames were spread 
ing laterally with extraordinary rapidity. 

Apparently she was unconscious of the imminence 
of the danger which threatened her. 

Men ran hither and thither in search of a ladder, 
but, as sometimes happens when excitement runs 
high, one could not be found. 

All at once a man darted from the crowd, bearing 
a ladder in his arms. 

He placed it against the wall, and guided by the 
cries which arose on all sides, he selected the window 
of the room occupied by the poor girl. 

Running up with considerable agility and undaun 
ted courage, his form was visible to all, forthe flames 
lighted up the scene with a vividness resembling that 
of noonday. 

To the surprise of all, his face was concealed with 
a piece of black cloth, cut into the shape of a mask ; 
so that while he appeared to be a young inan, it was 
impossible to recognise his features. 

The man in the mask found the window fastened. 
Dashing the frame-work to pieces with lis fists, a 
shower of glass fell at the feet of those why were, 
with their arms, steadying the ladder. 

Then he disappeared into the apartment. 

The draught occasioned by the open window 
fanned the tire, which had already penetrated to 
Marian’s bedroom, and a cloud of fire and smoke 
rushed out into the air. 

Through this nothing could be seen. 

The time that elapsed between the disappearance 
and the return of the adventurous stranger seemed 
an age to those who were expecting hii. 

He was on the topmost round of the ladder, almost 
before he was perceived. 

In his arm he carried something apparently inani 
mate. 

It was the body of Marian Ingledew. 

A great shout rent the air, in recognition of this 
heroic deed, and a throng awaited the man in tly 
mask who, reaching the ground, handed his burde: 
to those nearest him, thereby diverting public atten 
tion from himself. 

Slipping through the crowd, he was quickly lust t 
sight. 

Marian was carried to Lord Cariston, and effurts 
were made to restore her to consciousness, which 
were speedily successful. 

hen she opened her eyes she was asked if she 
knew who had saved her, and replied in the nega- 
tive, saying that she only remembered being half 
suffocated with smoke, trying to escape, and falling 
insensible upon the floor. 

“ Where is the generous man who risked his life 
to save hat of this young lady?” cried Lord 
Cariston. 

No one couid answer the question. 

In the confusion of the moment, he had vanished 
no one knew whither. 

This remarkable incident created a profound sou 
sation. 

Speculation as to the identity of the miu in Ux 
black mask was rife. 

The arrival of the fire-engines from Stantov, now 
drew the attention of the spectators iuto another 
channel. 

A large quantity of hose was carried to the lake, 
and willing hands were found to man the en ines, 
which quickly cast heavy jets of waterupon the 
flames, which, owing to the direction of the wind, 
were confined to the left wing entirely. 

No persuasion could induce Lord Cariston, or any 
of his party, to quit the premises until the ‘fire was 
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furs, defied the inclemency of the weather and en- 
couraged by their presence those who were labouring 
in their behalf. 

About one o'clock, Mr. Ingledew arrived from 
Heart’s Content, giving his friends a pressing invi- 
tation to come to his house, until the extent of the 
damage by fire and water could, in the morning, be 
estimated. 

This was gladly accepted, and in another hour, 
carriages being provided, the party left the castle for 
Heart’s Content, having seen the fire so far subdued 
that no farther danger was to be apprehended. 

Darby h:1 acted a very cowardly and pusillani- 
mous part «ll through the fire. He had been as 
useless as the most terror-stricken woman, and 
merited the contempt of his conduct which was 
openly expressed. 

The fact was, he thought more of the jewels 
than anything else, and was afraid to venture far 
from where !\e had hidden them. 

What did it matter to him if the castle were burnt 
to the grounc: ? 

When Marian Ingledew was in danger, he showed 
some agitatic. ; but he had neither the sense nor the 
courage to dv anything to save her. 

Who the stranger was who had extricated her 
from her perilous position he was as much puzzled 
to guess as anyone else. 

Mr. Ingledew had included Darby in his invitation ; 
which he refused with thanks, saying he would not 
inconvenience him, as he had no doubt he could 
rough it in what remained of the castle; besides it 
was necessary that some one should stay to look 
after the servants, to see no pillaging went on. 

Mr. Hamley Morris also expressed his resolve of 
staying behind. 

Darby favoured him with a frown, and told him 
he need not trouble himself; which had no effect 
upon the individual addressed, who repeated his de- 
termination, and turned his back on Darby. 

Lord Cariston thanked them both, and said he felt 
proud of Darby's devotion to his interests. 

Being accustomed toa life of labour, Darby had a 
habit of waking early. Since he had become a gen- 
tleman, he did not rise when he woke ; but on the 
morning after the fire, this custom served him in 
good stead. 

He got up before it was light, and having noticed 
the room in which Hamley Morris slept, gently 
vpened the door, extracted the key, and locked the 
room on the outside, taking the key with him. 

The noise of the key grating in the lock, roused 
Hamley Morris, who sprang out of bed, and found 
himself securely fastened in. 

Guessing to whom he was indebted for this act of 
attention, he went to the window, and looked out. 

The day was just breaking ; and he saw Darby by 
the imperfect light, groping in a group of evergreens. 

Presently he found something, which he put under 
his arm, and walked rapidly away. 

What this something was, Hamley Morris could 
not tell ; but he could guess. 

Employing the faculty of putting this and that 
together, wi..ch he enjoyed in no common degree, 
he at once cume to the conclusion that it was her 
ladyship’s je el-case ! 

The perso:: he ran in contact with in the doorway 
of her bed-:oom, could have been no other than 
Darby ; who, to conceal his robbery, had set the house 
on fire. 

Having satisfied himself that this was the case, 
Hamley Morvis tried his utmost to get out of the 
bed-room in which he was locked. 

This he was unable to do for some time ; he had to 
ring the bell, and the servants were some minutes 
employed in breaking open the door. 

Darby was not to be seen. 

Where he had gone was a mystery, which Hamley 
Morris, who seemed to interest himself strangely in 
his affairs, could only tell by watching his movements 
closely. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THe scene at Hartshill Castle, after the fire, was a 
very melancholy one. 

The snow near the burning wing, had been melted 
away, or trodden into a black mass by many feet ; 
and frozen hard by the frost which followed. 

The firemen had returned to Stanton with the en- 
gines, leavins two of their number, to keep guard 
over the smuuldering beams and rafters, which still 
emitted a dull, heavy smoke. 

So effectually had the fire been subdued, that there 
was not the slightest danger of its breaking out 
again. 

The costly furniture, and works of art, which had 
been placed together on the lawn, were still standing 
in the position in which they had been left. 

Darby took a fleeting glance at the scene of deso- 
lation, which was his work, and hastened on; having 
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business of importance to transact which brooked of 
no delay. 

It was absolutely necessary to procure monéy for 
Miss Seafield. 

He had made a daring venture to procure the 
jewels, and he had thought of a man in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stanton from whom he could obtain an 
advance. 

This man was named Bloxam. 

Jonas Bloxam was a man of property and an usurer. 
It was by. the profitable and judicious exercise of 
usury that he had become rich. 

Rumour said that he had once been an attorney, 
and that he had been struck off the rolls for some im- 
proper act. However that might be, it was certain 
that he had more than a cursory knowledge of law, 
and was capable of giving good legal advice to those 
who applied to him on matters of business. 

He occupied a small, but elegantly-built house, 
situated about a mile from Stanton. A few acres of 
land surrounding it called him master, and he was 
always at home till the middle of the day to receive 
visitors. As may be imagined, Jonas Bloxam was 
anything but popular. 

t was ptt said that he had ruined innumerable 
farmers and tradesmen. Upon more than one fine 
estate he had laid his clutches, and though living un- 
ostentatiously, Jonas Bloxam was an acknowledged 
power in the county of Midlandshire. 

The hour of nine was striking as Darby walked up 
the short drive leading to the house. 

Mr. Bloxam was standing at the breakfast-room 
window, looking over a lengthy document, upon 
which he was trying to throw as much light as pos- 
sible. When he beheld Darby, he went into the hall 
and opened the door himself. 

“Good morning,” he said. “ You are—I know 
your face somewhere. Who are you?” 

“The Honourable Darby Leigh,” was the reply. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Mr. Bloxam, with a grim 
smile, ‘“ now I recollect, otherwise Chiverton. Come 
in, Mr. Chiverton.” 

Darby was nettled at this mode of address, but he 
was obliged to conceal his ill-temper, and he fol- 
lowed the usurer into his breakfast-room. 

“Take a chair. I have been expecting you,” said 
Mr. Bloxam. 

Darby sat down near the fire, and warming his 
hands, put his foot upon the handsome, inlaid jewel- 
case he had brought with him. 

“T hear you had a fire last night at the castle. Se- 
rious affair, eh?” said Jonas Bloxam. 

“Notvery. Only a wing burnt,” said Darby. 

“ Ah, so much the worse for trade. Now, what is 
your business. I have had my breakfast. Can I offer 
you anything ?” 

Darby had no appetite and he said so. 

“My lady mother,” began Darby, “ has given me 
leave to bring her jewels to you, to obtain an advance 
of money upon them. I have occasion for money 
just now, and Lord Cariston is not inclined to supply 
my wants.” 

* What do you want money for?” inquired Jonas 
Bloxam, sharply. 

“ Oh, I have my little expenses,” replied Darby. 

He raised his eyes to those of the usurer, who was 
a short, stout man, with a round, common-place face, 
quick in his manner, and disagreeable in his mode of 
addressing anyone. 

“Show me the jewels,” said the usurer. 

Darby found that he had not the key of the case. 

This was a difficulty which had not before oc- 
curred to him. 

“ It isvery odd that your lady mother should have 
given you the jewels to bring to me and forgotten 
to send the key,” said Mr. Bloxam. 

“The whole affair was to be kept very secret, and 
it was done in a hurry,” answered Darby in some 
confusion. 

The usurer laughed loudly. 

“So I should think,” he replied. 

He looked about in a cabinet and found a chisel, 
which he handed to Darby, telling him to break the 
box open, which, with some exertion, he did. 

Mr. Bloxam took out the jewels with tender care 
and examined them minutely. 

“Very chaste, very rare and valuable,” he said ; 
“Lady Cariston must be unusually good-natured to 
make such a sacrifice for you, young man.” 

‘‘ She is—she adores me,” rejoined Darby. 

“No lies, if you please,” said Mr. Bloxam, raising 
his voice for the first time. “I must have the truth 
told me by those who come here. Now, tell me the 
truth, the whole truth. Perhaps I know more than 
you suspect.” , 

Darby was silent. 

He bit his nails uneasily, and cowered beneath the 
searching glance which Mr. Bloxam favoured him 
with. 


“If you have lost your tongue I must talk for 


You want 





money because you have to pay the promoter of the 
plot, which, in its successful issue, placed you 
where you are.” 

Darby sprang to his feet. 

“Do not deny it,” said Mr. Bloxam. “ Be content 
to confess all to me. I shall not betray you. Make 
me your friend, and‘you can have what money you 
require.” 

As he spoke he touched the spring of a secret 
drawer in a desk which stood on a side table. This 
flew forward, displaying a pile of gold and notes, 
which did not fail to arrest Darby's attention. 

Mr. Bioxam plunged his hand into this mine of 
wealth and <—ene up the crisp notes in @ manner 
that aroused Darby’s liveliest cupidity. 

“Now, Mr. Chiverton, you have seen my ability 
to oblige you, and, to convince you of my willingness, 
we must go on again,” said Jonas Bloxam. 

The fact was he had had his suspicions about 
Darby’s birth being genuine, and he had spoken to 
him in a decided manner to test the truth of his sus 
picions. The result perfectly satisfied so shrewd a 
man as Jonas Bloxam. 

“You want money because you must pay your 
obligations. That is very proper. Iam the last to 
find fault with a willingness to pay,” he resumed ; 
“you could nut obtain money from Lady Cariston, be- 
cause she hates you and refuses to believe in you, aud 
you failed with his lordship, because he is averse 
to encouraging extravagance in the person of a 

oung man who has been unaccustomed to handle 
ata sums Of money. Is it not so, Mr. Chiverton ?” 

He paused for a reply. : 

Darby had ceased to be offended at being called 
“Mr. Chiverton.” He began to think that after all 
he could not do better than make a friend of this 
terrible Mr. Bloxam, who seemed to have the secrets 
of the human heart at his control. 

“T will not deny what you have said,” he answered 
“ Go oh.” 

“T intend todo so. Finding that you could no 
obtain money from a parents, you took sec et 
counsel with yourself, the result of which is ap- 
parent in that jewel-case on my table, and the fi e «1 
Hartshill Castle last night. Now we come to a: 
other question. How much money do you want ?” 

“ Five thousand pounds,” said Darby, shortly. 

“A large sum. When must you have it?” 

“In three days,” replied Darby, incautiously. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jonas Bloxam. “Your creditor 
is imperative. Three days. Short notice, eh! 
Well, we perfectly understand one another, and | 
think I can let you have the money, provided——” 

He paused again to count out the notes and gol’ 
he had in the secret drgwer of the desk, saying : 

“ Fifty, one hundred, two hundred, two fifty,” and 
so on, as he proceeded. 

When he had reckoned the five thousand pounds. 
he continued : 

“Provided you give me a little protection, such 
as I cousider I have a right to demand.” 

“Of what kind? Are not the jewels sufficient’ 
said Darby. 

“Stop a bit. Itis a pity that all yonng men are 
so impatient.” 

Mr. Bloxam took up a pen, and with deliberation, 
wrote on a sheet of paper about a dozen lines, which 
he handed to his visitor. 

“Write that,” he said, “and you shall have the 
money.” 

Darby turned first red, and then as pale as death, as 
he read the paper, which was nothing more nor less 
than a confession of the imposition he had practised 
upon the credulity of Lord Cariston. 

“You a friend,” he cried, angrily. “I will not 
place myself in your power. Why should [ eu 
able you to send me to penal servitude for life if i: 
pleases you to do so.” 

Jonas Bloxam shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf you have my money, and we work together.” 
he said, “it follows that our interests are identified. 
does it not ?” 

“T will not do it.” 

“ Take it or leave it.” 

Mr. Bloxam now amused himself by filling in tle 
body of a bill of exchange, drawn at twelve montis 
after date, for seven thousand pounds. 

This he pushed over to Darby, and dipping a pen 
in the ink, handed it to him, saying: 

“Try the new signature.” 

Darby trembled all over, and big drops of perspi- 
ration fell from his forehead. 

(To be continued.) 


THE VINTAGE IN FRance.—The vintage in 
France, amounted this year to from 50 to 60 millions 
of hectolitres. In 1865, the production of wine 
amounted to 68,393,000 hectolitres; in 1866, to 
63,838,000 hectolitres ; and in 1867, to 55,000,000 
hectolitres. 
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SOMETIMES SAPPHIRE 
SOMETIMES PALE. 


By J. R. Tarr_epaGe. 
én lila tlccien ts 
CHAPTER V 
Chou Meedest, my poor heart. and thy distress, 
Reas'ning I ponder, with a scorufal smile, 
And probe thy sore wound sternly, tho’ the while 


Swoln be mine eyes, and dull with heaviners. 
Coleridue. 


UscAR ARKWRIGHT grew pale, while Kate whis- 
He compressed his lips firmly 
between his white, even teeth : 


“ All that must be put aside and forgotten,” said | 


ie young man, at length. 

“Tt is useless to plead sentiment, past vows, or 
anything poetical with me. I am a hard one, Kate, 

. very young man—but a very hard one.” And 
Uscar laughed harshly. “Circumstances, Kate, are 
to blame for my conduct ; not myself, my dear girl. 
! am naturally a very good-hearted young man, 
and I am immensely grieved to have to tell youany- 
thing unpleasant, but truth is truth. Just listen to 
me a moment, will you? and don’t keep staring at 
me with those great gray eyes of yours, as if you 
thought I was some monster, instead of being 
tolerably good-looking.” 

Kate had sunk down now upon a low footstool, 
she clasped her hands together tightly, and looked 
up, with a pale, agonised face, at the handsome, mock- 
ing countenance of the rector’s nephew. 

“Tt seems to me,” continued Oscar Arkwright, 
with a smile, “that you and I acted like a couple of 
consummate idiots, and that we deserve all that we 
get. Only I—I really thought this old grandfather 
of yours was going to play a trump card for once in 
his life, and make a will leaving you the four thou- 
sand pounds he used to speak about. You think 
there is no hope of it?” 

“None, none,” said Kate, in a low, mournful tone. 

“Then only see the state we are reduced to, my 
lear Kate,” said Mr. Oscar Arkwright, whose hand- 
some face was working with suppressed mortifica- 
‘ion, and whose large, sapphire-hued eyes burnt with 
« pale and steady light ; their splendid colour was 

hanged, and a sort of shade had set in over his 
whole countenance, like a gray cloud obscuring a 
‘immer sky. “In the first place, I am a miserable 
lependent upon a weak-minded uncle, whose stipend 
ies with him, and whose yearly income is squan- 
‘ered upon ungrateful paupers, and the squalling 
children of the cottages hereabouts. While he lives 
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| have a shelter. When he dies, 1 feel convinced 
| he will hardly leave enough behind him to bury 
| him. Imagine me by that time established some- 
| where in the neighbourhood of St. Edmond’s, 
| with an amiable wife, four young children, and 

a yearly income of nothing, paid quarterly, to 

support them upon. Nice, would it not be ?—so ro- 
| mantic, so much poetry in the flavour of the pro- 
| gramme. Ha! ha! ha! What, are you going mad ?” 
| For Kate rose suddenly to her feet, and clenching 
| her hands together tightly, turned her large gray 
eyes upon her cruel lover, with a certain flash in 
their dark depths which astonished that elegant 
young gentleman. 

“You think yourself very clever, Oscar Ark- 
wright,” said Kate, vehemently; “and perhaps you 
; are, but I know that you are a base-hearted man, 
with a cruel, mean soul, and a false, false tongue. 
Oh, how you promised me—faith, faith, faith, love, 
till death ; and, sir, remember you promised-——” 

“Hush,” he interrupted; “ perhaps you will have 
the goodness to walk upstairs into your grandfather's 
invalid chamber, and repeat the whole foolish story 
to your amiable and polished uncle Josh—do, I beg 
of you.” 

“Mocker,” returned Kate, sadly “You have me 
so far in your power, but so I have you in mine, sir; 
recollect that.” 

The girl was enraged, stung beyond the bounds of 
human patience, else she had not dared to threaten 
the young man, whose strdéng will was opposed so 
fatally to her own. He grew very pale, his very 
eyes seemed white, and a fire burnt in them, which 
lighted up his whole face as with an unholy gla- 
mour. 

“ Yes, madam,” he said, distinctly, “it is most 
true that you have mein your power. You could 
ruin me, madam, if it seemed good to you.” 

There was something awful in the calmness 
of his tone, in the whiteness of his face, in the 
anger which burnt through his pale eyes. Then, so 
changeable are the manifestations of love, Kate's 
| feelings altered towards Oscar ; a flood of tenderness 
swept over her spirit, and quenched every angry 
emotion. She flung herself, weeping, at his feet, and 
covered his hands with kisses. 

“Forgive me—forgive me, dearest,” she said. “I 
know how much you have suffered ; how much you 
have sacrificed for me; and now I am a burden, a 
reproach to you, instead of being a comfort anda 
help, as I had dreamed that I should be. I would 
rather die than ruin you, Oscar, or injure your pro- 
spects in any way. Only tell me what you wish me 
to do, and I will be most obedient, most submissive. 











I will wait ten years if you like, until you have made 
your fortune. Why do you frown so, Oscar?” 

“You talk of my making my fortune, Kate, and I 
don’t see the way very plain before me, it is enough 
to make a man frown. I have left London, and I think 
to engage myself at the house of Squire Lamotte as 
land-steward. Perhaps I — save a couple of thou- 
sand pounds in ten years, if I get in there.” 

“ But won’t they pay you a hundred or two a year 
at once, and might you not—might we not——” be- 
gan Kate, timidly. 

She broke off suddenly in what she had been about 
to say, for Oscar’s face grew terrible.” 

“TI tell you such a course would utterly ruin me,” 
he broke forth. “Lamotte would not have me if he 
thought I was a silly fellow with a wife and family 
to look after. He wants a sharp business man, who 
will attend to the lands, and cast up the accounts 
of the mortgages which the squire holds on other 
people’s estates. He has a lawyer in London, but 
he wants a steward in the country, and, only yester- 
day, the offer of the situation was made indirectly to 
me. I mean to accept it.” 

“And what is to become of me, Oscar?” asked 
Kate, in a gentle tone, which she strove not to make 
reproachful. 

“ Well, that was what brought me here to-night,” 
responded the young man. “I want you to get out 
of this neighbourhood, as quickly as you can. You 
will, if you really love me.” 

“And where am I to go?” asked Kate, with a 
dreary smile. 

“ To London, or better still if you would have the 
pluck to emigrate. You might have splendid chances 
in Australia.” 

“ Chances of what, sir?” asked Kato, in an angry 
tone. 

“Oh, well, don’t rave at me. I am only suggest- 
ing, not presuming to dictate,” replied Oscar, “ only 
I hear that young ladies are sadly wanted out at the 
colonies, and I thought-——” 

“Do you forget, sir, who you are speaking to ? 
Your words are the deadliest insult which a man, 
placed as you are, can offer to a woman in my posi- 
tion. I suppose you wish to make me desperate ; you 
desire my death ; is it not so?” 

“ Not so long as you conduct yourself like a sane 
woman, but, certainly, you have a provoking way 
with you.” 

“Will you kindly tell me what are your plans 
me, Mr. Arkwright?” asked Kate, very scornfully. 

“ Whatever I wish, youoppose, my dear young lady,” 
said Oscar, laughing bitterly ; “but come, suppose 
you go out as a governess?” 
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“Tam not educated for a governess,” 
young girl. 

“ Companion, then—lady’s companion. You can 
read novels aloud, write letters, and do wool work : 
you can talk prettily, and pretend to be ina good 
temper when you are in a detestably bad one. I 
know you can do all these things. I'll advertise for 
a situation for you, shall I?” 

“Have you forgotten what I whispered to you just 
now ?” 

“No, but there is no great hurry. Wait for a time— 
wait till after Christmas, if yeu choose; only keep 
quiet, don’t molest me or interfere with me, or fol- 
low me up with letters and messages, please don’t,” 
continued Oscar, vehemently. ~ 

“Tam to leave you alone, then? I am to take a 
situation as a companion; and what after that? Is 
the separation between us to be eternal?” asked 
Kate, in a voice at once tremulous and passionate. 

Oscar Arkwright shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Bternal is a very long time, longer than I care to 
contemplate; but I see no time within the next five 
years when you and I will be able to join our lives 
into-one. I have nothing but work before me, hard 
work asa land-steward, with pay under one hun- 
dred a year for the present. I should feel very un- 
comfortable with you close to me. I should feel that 
1 could not do my duty. Islould regret bitterly the 
step | was weak enough to take: I should regard 
you as the greatest enemy that ever came into a 
man’s life, aud destroyed his peace and his ~pros- 
pects.” 

“Oscar,” said Kate; “ answer me one question: Is 
all the love you once professed for me utterly gone 
from you? Are you heartily tired of me? Do you 
desire my death ?” 

The eyes, which had regained their beautifal vio- 
let hue, now paled again as Kate asked this ques 
tion. 

“T love you, Kate,” said the rector’s nephew, 
“ag muth as I ever did, only I am so cruelly placed. 
1 am broken-hearted at being compelled to part from 
you.” 
“Then why need it be so, dearest Oscar,” asked 
the girl, who loved devotedly this splendid-looking 
and talented young man. “I am willing to live 
with you on fifty pounds a year, if needs must; 
to scrub, cook, wash, work like a household drudge, 
do anything to serve and please you.” 

“Cannot you see, my dear Kate, that a scrubbing, 
cooking, drudging wife would degrade me, not raise 
me? ILshould pine to death in six months under 
such circumstances.” 

“Then we are to part,” asked Kate, with a heavy 
sigh, “ to part for ever ?” 

“For ever is such a very long word, as I before 
observed to you,” said Oscar, drily, “ but certainly our 
connection with each other must be concealed for 
some years, mind that. Hollo! I hear the heavy step 
of your elegant uncle Josh ; what excuse can I frame 
as a reason for my being here? Help me to one, 
quickly, with your admirable woman’s wit.” 

“Your uncle has sent you to enquire afler my 
grandfather,” said Kate, “and you neglected calling 
until this late hour.” 

“ Excellent,” cried Oscar, with a smile, “ you area 
clever girl, Kate.” 

In another moment Uncle Josh stalked into the 
room. 

“ Hollo, Mr. Arkwright! ” he said, roughly. 

“My uncle is so anxious about old Mr. Grey,” 
drawled Oscar, yawning gracefully, standing up and 
stroking his moustache negligently. “He has been 
worrying me to call all the week.” 

“ You chose a wild night for the ride,” observed 
the miller, with acoarse laugh. “The winds are all 
yelling about the moors like a party of lunatics, and 
ihe rain is coming down in pailfuls. There is thun- 
der, too, if I’m not mistaken, in the air. I don’t envy 
you the ride home. I shall sleep here to-night. 
Have you put your horse in the stable, Mr. Ark- 
wright ?” 

“ Yes, I took that liberty.” 

“Won't you have a cup of tea, Mr. Arkwright?” 
asked Kate, with the calm politeness she would have 
shown to a stranger. 

Oscar answered in the same strain. Kate made 
some tea for him. Uncle Josh sat down moodily and 
watched the young couple with a glance fall of 
suspicion. Oscar laughed, chatted, and whistled 
lightly, while Kate was moving about the shabby 
old room, busy with preparations for the meal. 
When it was over he rose gracefully to take his 
leave. 

“Good night, Miss Grey,” said he to Kate, “ mind 
you tell your grandfather how excessively anxious 
the rector is about his health ; pray don’t come out to 
the door,” and then Oscar left the house, found his 

way to the stable where he had sheltered his horse, 
without unsaddling him ; led the poor animal out of 
the dreary precincts of the Stone House, for so the 


replied the 
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lonely dwelling was called, mounted him ; and com- 
menced his ride homewards across the moor. It was 
indeed a fearful night. 

“The winds are howling like a legion of demons,” 
muttered Oscar, to himself ; “it’s like a battle be- 
tween evil spirits. Ugh! there was a crashing peal 
of, thunder, like the report of a cannon—and now, 
that lightning flash—ah Rodney, good Rodney, you 
start! Another? What a vile coward this aninmbis.” 

The horse now started so violently, that Mr. Ark- 
wright was nearly thrown over his head. 

“ It’s only two miles round to Dungarvon Towers,” 
muttered the rector’s nephew, “and six good miles 
to my uncle’s house. It’s a bold stroke to take; and 
Mrs. Lamotte is my detestation, but still Pl doit 
yes.” 

And Oscar turned his horse's head in ther ditec* 
tion of Dungarvon Towers. It was a rid¥ ‘for 
him, with the winds raving about his defendeléte 
head ; the rain beating down upon hite;the thander,’ 
now and anon, booming loudly from D j 
in the stormy horizon, and the lightning’ 
along the heavens; like fire tr ee 
an hostile army. His horse, toopstimble@ more , 
once ; but, imspite-of all these” dangers’ and’antioy~ 
ances, Oscar Arkwright reactied ouéof the’ smaller 
gates which led into the huge park of? 

Towers without any seridts $ 

A woman answered the*sunimoniswhich he'gtve. 
She ran out with a shawl over hethead: 

“ Oh, what’a night—what'e night, sit!” she-snid: 

She did noteven raise hef eyes to see who it was 
that she was adinitting. 

“Is Squiré Lamotteat home?” asked” the’ young 
man. 

“ Yes, sir.” , 

“ And is Mrs: Lamotte at the Towers?” 

“No, sir. She went off in a hurry ‘to- London, 
yesterday morning, to'consult a dentist.” 

“The Fates be praised!” nnattéered Oscar! 

“Is Miss Lamotte at’ hore?” faltered the rector’s 
nephew. f 

. Yes, sir / replied the lodjge-ketper. 

Then the woman ran rapidly to the shelter of her 
home ; and Oscar dashed on through the park. He 
had entered a gate which led by a comparatively 
short cut to the house ; ten minutes sharp riding 
brought him in front of Dungarvon Towers. 

It was a splendid old place ; ancient as the days of 
the Tudors, though modern improvements had ex- 
tended the wings, widened the windows, and added 
trees to the noble terraces which flanked the sides. 
Oscar, throwing the bridle of his horse over the branch 
of a tree, ran under shelter of the porch, and pulled 
the great bell. Almost at once the door was opened, 
and a tall footman in livery of purple and gold, ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

“Is Squire Lamotte disengaged ?” asked the daring 
young man, briskly. 

“] will see, sir,” replied the servant,j dubiously. 
“ Your name if you please ?” 

“T have not my card with me,” responded the 
young man, but please tell the squire 1 am Mr. Ark- 
wright, the rector’s nephew.” 

The footman opened the door of a small room on 
the left side of the first entrance. He placed a lamp 
on the table and went out. Presently he returned. 

“Mr. Lamotte will see you, sir, in the library.” 

Oscar followed the man along the spacious stone 
hall, and into a splendid library, furnished ele- 
gantly. Three sides of this room were devoted to 
an enormous quantity of gorgeously-bound books 
which reached to the carved oak ceiling. A large 
tire burned in the grate. A tall old gentleman, erect, 
and haughty of aspect, stood upon the rug. He had 
eagle eyes, an aquiline nose, a proud mouth, with 
thin, pitiless lips ; it was something like the mouth of 
Oscar Arkwright. Squire Lamotte wore powder, and 
his clothes were cut after the fashion of the be- 
ginning of the century. He wore’ silk stockings and 
knee breeches. A splendid diamond glittered on his 
cravat; his hands were loaded with jewelled rings. 

“ Ah, Mr, Arkwright, pray be seated,” said Squire 
Lamotte, in a tone of icy politeness: “ rather a stormy 
night, is it not ?” F 

“ So stormy, sir, that in returuing from paying a 
visit of charity to oue of my uncle’s poor parish- 
ioners, I lost my way on the moor. I had six or seven 
miles between me and my home, and I have ventured 
to take the unheard-of liberty of asking you for a 
night’s shelter for myself and my poor horse who 
is nearly drowned.” 

The Squire of Dungarvon Towers coughed a 
slight cough of surprise. 

“T really am at a loss; I don’t know whether any 
of my people can manage to accommodate you,” said 
the great man, haughtily. 

Then he rang the bell, and desired the servant 
who entered, to see to the stabling of Mr. Ark- 
wright’s horse, and to desire the housekeeper to 
prepare a sleeping chamber for Mr. Arkwright. But 
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Oscar could not help feeling particularly uncomfor:- 
able. Nothing could be more polite than the words 
and conduct of the stately squire, but also nothing 
could be more cold, more repulsive, more discou- 
raging. 
“Have you supped?” asked the lord of the mauor. 
d} 


“T'do not require mapper, sir,” replied Oscar, hum 
bly, amd the squire di 
fatther. 


not press the matter any 


“T have’ sir, that the situation of land 
steward isvatant,” said Oscar. “I have returned ty 
the*cou ‘since: my health will not suffer me w 
retnain in be and I feel very much disposed to 
offer*myséif @s*your factotum. I delight in a country 
life; 1 have; besides, a natural faculty for looking after 
farti rents asf leases, and having been always 
brought up in the neighbourhood, I am well ac- 
P@uainted with the farmers and people hereabouts ; 
‘ a@s-for salary,” continued Ostar, who had his 

owir deep reasons for wis to 

with the squire’s fay, , 

7 , I am not in the cave whl 

my uncle supplies me v 

lncy, sna f shall be pt veer well of arth 
death.” 

The reader will remetiber’the very different 
account of his» pros: Whieh this gentleman had 
given to Kate’Grey very night? Squire Lamotty 
was extrem@ly fond of money, he was" exiormous!y 
rich, but’ he disliked large. , 
dependents, and Oscar ne 1 

“Well, Mr Arkwright, aid what’ sum do you 
require?” Pant nt doubtfully. 

“T leave it entirely” , Sirf’ replied Osear, his 
splendid eyes" giowing toe: blae with suppressed 


oy. 
act You live‘at*rather too’grétt'w distance,” said the 
squire. 

“If you would ®@ moa roovti in the hotise,” 
said Oscar, “I would ot care about wesalary at all ; a 
room here ard my board.” 

“Mrsi Latifotte, my daughter-in-law, would not 
like a stranger familiarised at our table, Mr. Ark- 
wright. I mean no offence; everybody knows that 
the nephew of Mr. Arkwright, the rector, must, of 
necessity, be a gentleman.” 

Oscar bowed his head humbly, and bit his lip in 
silent rage at the squire’s pride. 

“But still there are distinctions,” continued Mr. 
Lamotte, waving his jewelled hand gracefully, “and 
in short the.e are prejudices. You perfectly com- 
prehend me, I hope, Mr. Arkwright, and that there 
is nothing but courtesy meant towards you and your 
worthy uncle? ” 

“When wasthe master of Dungarvon Towers ever 
uncourteous ?” asked Oscar, meekly. 

“ Well, then, sir, this is my suggestion,” pursued 
the squire. “My great-nephew is about to. lave a 
tutor, a certain Mr. Earnshaw. ‘This gentleman and 
yourself might occupy contiguous sleeping apart 
ments, anda room might be set aside for your especial 
use. There is plenty of space at the Towers ; and occa- 
sionally, no doubt, Mrs. Lamotte will be charmed to 
see one or both of you at her table, on Sundays for 
instance. As for salary y 

“Do not mention it, sir,” interrupted Oscar, 
eagerly. 

“ Nay, suppose I give you forty pounds a year,” 
said Mr. Lamotte. 

“Too much, sir, far too much,” responded Oscar, 
meekly. 

“ Well, we shall be able to see how you acquit 
yourself,” said the syuire; “perhaps you may not 
like the drudgery?” 

They talked a little longer, and then the footman 
came to announce to Oscar Arkwright that his horse 
was stabled, and that his room was ready. The 
squire gave him a chilly shake of the hand, in bid- 
ding him good-night, and Oscar was conducted to a 
very handsome bedchamber, where a bright fire 
seemed to give him welcome, like the presence of a 
friend. 

“ Ifa, ha!” he said, sinking down into a luxurious 
chair before the blaze, and rabbing his hands to- 
gether, “and he thinks me a meek saint, does he? 
What idiots mén_and wonien are!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ou her pallid cheek and forcshead came a colour and « light. 
As I have seen the rosy réd flushing in the northern night, 
And she turned, her bosum shaken with a sudden stor of 


hy 
All ra spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes. 
Tennyson. 

THE morning broke bright and beautiful after the 
storm of the night. Oscar arose, dressed himself with 
as much care as circumstances would admit of, aud 
then hastening from his chamber found his way into 
the delightful gardens which surrounded Dungarvon 
Towers. These gardens lay chiefly at the left side 
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of the old mansion. Mr. Arkwright had accustomed 
himself greatly to listen to the gossip of servants, 
and some months previously he had, been aware of 
the fact that Miss Lamotte was in the habit of haunt- 
ing one particular portion of the grounds, before 
breakfast, nearly every fine morning throughout the 
ear. 

' This garden was extremely lovely. There was a 
verdant lawn in the centre, surrounded with borders 
of many-coloured flowers. Now, late in October, and 
after the storm and wet of the last night, there was 
not much colour left: in'the poor smitten-down 
geraniums, but the arches of rose trees which spanned 
the gravel paths could still boast of some treasures. 
There was a little thicket of apple-trees, with paths 
of green turf-winding in and out among them—a 
pure, white marble fountain stood on the verge of 
this unique little wood of fruit trees. As Oscar en- 
tered this secluded piece, of ground, which was 
shut off from sight of the house by a row of rustling 
limes, he perceived a lady in a gray dress, standing 
close to the fountain, engaged in tying up a trailing 
branch of a rose-tree, displaced by the storm of the 
last night. 

His heart failed him for a moment. The beauty 
and high-breeding of Cathleen Lamotte were, com- 
bined, quite enough to dash the courage of a man of 


Oscar's age and prospects. He stood irresolute for a. 


moment, then recalling to his mind the splendid 
person, whose perfections his mirror had presented 
to him that morning, he muttered to himself, that 
Miss Lamotte could not choose but smile graciously 
upon such a handsome man. He went boldly up to 
her, took off his cap, and bowed profoundly. The 
heiress was simply dressed in a morning robe of 
gray, which fitted her exquisite form to perfection. 
Her raven hair was tastefully arranged ; her face 
wore a delicate and rich bloom, the effect of early 
air and exercise. 

“ Anything more graceful, more beautiful, it were 
impossible to dream of,” thought the nephew of the 
rector. 

“Good morning, Mr. Arkwright,” said Cathleen, 
frankly, extending her hand toOscar. “ What good 
fairy sent you here this morning, to help me tie up 
this thorny rose branch? ‘This odd piece of ground, 
with its apple wood, its arches of roses, its lawn and 
its fountain, has been my garden ever since I was 
ten years old. Papa gave it to me before he died. 
I used often to learn my lessons under those: apple- 
trees before breakfast.” 

“It is a sacred spot; a mortal should hardly dare 
to approach it,” said Oscar, humbly. , 

“Ah, well, I generally do like to have it to my- 
self,” said Cathleen, with a charming frankness which 
alittle pained Oscar. “ But you, of course,*wandered 
here quite by accident; so Iforgive you. You can’t 
think what a lovely place this is in the spring, 
when all the blossoms are out; as for the fruit, it has 
been nearly all gathered, I believe ; but you may take 
the rector as many of my choicest apples as you like 
to gather, if you can find them, that is. How is your 
uncle, Mr. Oscar?” 

“He is very well, Miss Lamotte.” 

“Did you give my love to him?” 

“Certainly, Miss Lamotte.” 

“And have you ridden over from St. Edmonds 
already this morning ?” 

Oscar then told the heiress that he had been be- 
nighted on the moors the previous evening, and had 
begged a shelter at Dungarvon Towers. 

Cathleen could scarcely restrain an exclamation of 
surprise, but she was too well bred to express all the 
astonishment which she felt at the young man’s de- 
manding such a favour of her stern grandfather. 

“Tam very glad you were wise enough not to 
stand on ceremony, Mr. Oscar,” said Miss Lamotte, 
cutting off a dead twig from her rose-tree, and then 
turning with a smile towards the rector’s nephew, 
“and I hope you slept well last night?” 

“Excellently, thank you.” 

“ You heard no noises in the night ?” asked Cath- 
leen. 

She turned away her beautiful face as she spoke, 
but Oscar, watching her every movement, perceived 
the colour deepen upon the smooth skin, and a cer- 
tain tremulous movement of the pretty hands which 
held the garden scissors and one scarlet rose, showed 
him that the heiress did not ask the question lightly 
or without meaning. 

“ Ah, ha,” he thought, “ here is the mystery again. 
You have heard rumours of a haunted passage, and 
rooms shut up at the west wing, fairest lady, and 
your curiosity, or perhaps even your fears are ex- 
cited. -I heard nothing, it is true, but I'll pretend 1 
heard and saw dreadful things, then, perhaps, I shall 
find out more, and, above all, I shall establish a se- 
cret, a confidence between your proud ladyship and 
my very humble self, that will be worth a little for- 
tune to me.” 

“T heavd a peculiar groaning and muttering, in the 





night, outside my chamber,” said the false-tongued Os- 
car, “and, at.last, somebody came and knocked at my 
chamber door, while a man’s voice called out— Open, 
open! I will tell you the secret of Dungarvon, if 
you will open the doer.’” 

Cathleen Lamotte became so white, that the heart 
of Oscar smote him for his untruthfulness. She let 
the scissors drop, and clutched at the arm of the rec- 
tor’s nephew for support. 

“ That seat,” she faltered; “take me there. The 
garden spins round—I am giddy, faint, ill.” 

Oscar put one arm round the beautiful heiress and 
almost carried her to the seat. 

“Tam foolish,” she said, after a pause, during 
which the colour had returned, very faintly, into 
hercheeks. “Iam very silly; but anything super- 
natural always had strange terrors for me from 
childhood. When 1 heard my two nurses gossipping 
together, I used to tremble as I lay in bed, while they 
whispered tales of this mysterious ghost, by the nur- 
sery fire. They knew that I would never be left 
alone.. The habit of terror grew upon me. I now 
always sleep with my maid within call; and not all 
my mother’s arguments, or even anger, can either 
reason me out of my fears, or make me ashamed of 
them. I have heard noises myself, Mr. Arkwright, 
and,” dropping her voice to a whisper, “ one night I 
saw something. It was dark, and I was coming down 
from the top of the house; there were numbers of 
visitors at the Towers at the time, for it was Christ- 
mas. We were going to act charades, and I had been 
upstairs to a room little used, where there were old 
presses, filled with silken, satin, and velvet dresses, 
swords, stage jewellery, head-gear, and all the requi- 
sites for private theatricals. I was carrying a blue 
satin skirt, starred with silver, and a great crown of 
gilt for somebody who was going to personate Queen 
Elizabeth, when the wind put.my candle out, in the 
passage.’ Instead of taking tlie right turning, I got into 
that maze of passages in the west wing which leads 
to the rooms that are never used. When I found out 
where I was I began to run in fear and extreme haste. 
The moon shone with a pale and, it seemed to me, so- 
lemn lustre through a large window of stained glass, 
which I came upon suddenly, in an uncarpeted pas- 
sage. A great, old, faded picture hung against the 
wall opposite: it represented some battle of the 
times when the Dungarvons were fighting for their 
king against the Roundheads. Under this picture, 
crouching on the ground, there was somebody 4 
Cathleen trembled, and turned pale again, at the re- 
collection—“ it was like a man, clothed in rags, with, 
oh, such a face, worn, haggard, and wild, and such 
eyes—I feel sure, Mr. Arkwright, that what I saw 
was. nothing human. I ran,away, I don’t know 


‘how, screaming. I found the broad staircase, the 


hall, and then the great ball-room, where all my 
young friends were assembled, arranging their 
theatrical costumes against the next evening. I 
told them what I had seen ; I was in hysterics ; my 
mamma was very angry, and said it was all fancy ; 
but it wasmy grandiather who was really enraged. 
The next day he sent for me, and I cannot tell you 
all he said to me. He forbade me to mention the 
subject any more; nor would I have done so, but 
lately I have heard noises again sometimes, so I asked 
you that question, and what you say confirms me in 
my fears.” 

The calm, graceful heiress was no longer calm ; her 
breast rose aud fell with agitation, there were tears 
in her dark eyes, a faint, yet rich, hue of carnation on 
each cheek, Never had Oscar felt so madly in love 
with Miss Lamotte as at that moment, when his 
false tale had conjured up all her fears and supersti- 
tions. 

“Miss Lamotte,” said the young man, passionately, 
“command my life, my all. I devote myself, body 
and spirit, to your service. If there be any mystery 
you wish solved, any secret you desire to discover, I 
will work night and day to fulfil your mandates ? 

Cathleen Lamotte turned a glance of proud sur- 
prise upon the young man, which recalled him to his 
senses, dyed his cheek with blushes, and inflamed 
his heart with anger towards the heiress. 

“T require no sacrifices, Mr. Arkwright, no deyo- 
tion, nothing extraordinary, nor high-flown. I have 
told youmy fears, because you tell me of an extraor- 
dinary circumstance which alarmed you last night. 
There is no need of confidences. What I have said 
to you, I would say to anybody who happened to be 
near me, at a time when I was agitated.” 

* You would say it to Mr. Lamotte, for example ?” 
asked Oscar, 

There was a cold smile of annoyance upon the 
young man’s face; his eyes blazed with a pale and 
dangerous light which burnt like the beacon of his 
angry feelings. 

“ Certainly I would not tell my grandfather, Mr. 
Arkwright, because he is always peculia:ly vexed 
when mention is made of the house asa‘ haunted 
house.’ ” 


Miss Lamotte rose as she spoke, and moved slowly 
from the seat. Oscar sprang up to accompany ‘her. 

“You may spare yourself the trouble, Mr. Ark- 
wright, of acting as my escort,” said tlie haughty 
heiress, coldly. “I must hasten to the house. - Per- 
haps we shall meet at breakfast.” 

She made him a slight gesture of adieu, gracefu), 
imperious as the order of a princess or a queen, and 
then she passed behind the belt of limes, and Oscar 
was left sitting near the fountain. 

The autumn wind—warm and soft that bright 
morning, but high and tempestuous notwithstanding 
—was driving the yellow leaves from the apple- 
trees along the gravel paths, damp’ from the last 
night’s rain. 

Oscar took off tris cap, and let the breeze cool: hiis 
brow. 

“She is as proud as an empress,” said the young 
man, smiling bitterly. “Oh what-a deligtt it will be to 
humble her! It is not only, fairest lady, that Dun- 
garvon Towers is worth fifty thousand a year to 
your outrageously haughty old grandfather, and will 
descend to you without mortgage or debt—a fortune 
which, with your beauty, might entitle you td: wed 
royalty—it is not simply because I have sworn *— 
he frowned as he spoke—and his eyes grew terrible 
— sworn,” repeated Oscar, “ that I will become the 
owner both of the Towers and of your charms—it is 
because the humbling, crushing, trampling of that 
cursed pride is a boon which I have set my heart 
upon. Love me?—ha! ha! never. The cold-souled 
belle has no love in her heart, no fire in her veins. 
She hopes to wed an English’ earl, or a foreign 
prince. She shatl marry Oscar Arkwright, the penni- 
less nephew of the rector of St. Edmonds, and land- 
steward to her atrocious, though polished; old grand- 
father. Let those who oppose me count the ovst,” 
continued the young man, rising to his feet, ‘and 
pacing the gravel path in his agitation—“ whether 
it be the Earl of Beechfield, or the Prince of Guil- 
denstad, who, they say, is one of the pretenders 
to her hand, or,” here he muttered to himself, very 
low indeed, “ whether it be Kate, Mademoiselle Grey; 
the granddaughter of the old lunatic down at the 
Stone House. Would to heaven that I could ship 
her off! Oh! the folly, the imprudence of passion. 
I owe her my mortal hatred for that occurence. Stiv 
shall not standin my way. Ho! by all the powers, 
if everything else goes as I wish, that puling crea- 
ture must be—sacrificed.” 

Soon after this stormy soliloquy Oscar returned tu 
the house. A footman met him in the hall, and con- 
ducted him into a small elegant apartment, where a 
delicate and appetising, but solitary, meal was spread 
out for him. The fire burnt brightly in the low 
grate. Coffee, tea, venison-pasty and cold game 
awaited his hunger, but the room was evidently left 
for his sole use: the vision of Oathleen, with her 
raven hair, queenlike form and radiant eyes, was not 
to beam on him again that day. 

“ Vile pride, vile, vile,” said Oscar, settling himself 
luxuriously in the arm-chair, and stirring his coffee. 
“Not that I mean to allow the detestable hau- 
teur of these Lamottes, grandfather and grand 
daughter,” he waved his arm, and smiled, “to inter- 
fere with the excellent breakfast which I mean to 
make. I suppose this is meant to show me tliat | 
must keep my distance. When onve I am domiciled 
in this house—very well—it’s simply a question of 
time.” 

Oscar did full justice to the good things spread 
before him, and when the meal was over he went oui 
to ask after his horse, and to prepare for his ride 
home wards. 

He left Dungarvon Towers without gaining 
another glimpse of the heiress; but the footman 
brought him a polite note from Squire Lamotte, say- 
ing that he would think over his proposal of be- 
coming the land-steward, and that he would forward 
his decision to the rectory in a few days. Oathleen 
Lamotte, meanwhile, unseen herself, watched the 
departure of the future land-steward, from behind 
the silken curtains of her private boudoir.; 

“ He is a splendid horseman,” said the young lady 
to herself, “and his face is like that of a demi-god 
done in marble. He might do for a model for Apallo 
or Adonis. I study his perfections of feature and 
grace of form as I would study a model of the an- 
tique. My artistic tastes are gratified when I look 
upon the extraordinary beauty of that youth, but it 
is only outward. Still itis not insipid. That Oscar 
Arkwright has a heart, a soul, and a mind, if | 
am not mistaken ; but the heart is deep aud deceitful. 
hard, too, as adamant, the scul is ambitious, and the 
mind grasping, strong, penetrating, acute.. Oh, he is 
a clever person, but not good! I am enough of a 
physiognomist to pronounee him evil, incipiently 
evil, at least. He wishes to interest me, to win my 
romantic faney and soft, yielding heart,’—the heiress 
laughed, bitterly, “and only thayhe may gain my great 
fortune. He has set his keen wits to work.te win 
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Dungarvon Towers and Cathieeu Lamotte, the heiress. 
Well, he is ngt the first, nor the twentieth, who has 
uade desperate speeches to me with the same intent. 
‘low I despise them all—how I hate them all!” said 
‘athleen, beginning to pace her room in her agita- 
hon, 
_ She walked up and down like a lioness in her cage. 
iler great, dark eyes flashed, her bosom rose and 
ell, the colour deepened on her cheek ; beautiful she 
oked, certainly, but there was no womanly gentle- 
‘ess, no tender, feminine charm, at that particular 
noment, in the bearing or gestures of the proud 
eiress. She seemed like a woman who had just 
een outraged, insulted, humiliated, and whose in- 
‘ignati.o was hot against her enemies. 
“Ta: not twenty-one yet,” said Cathleen, aloud, 
and | nave learnt to despise mankind. Oh, it is a 
ase, L se, cringing thing, this humanity! I am to 
ave {ty thousand a year,and I am beset by lovers, 
‘igh aud low, rich and poor, clever and stupid, reli- 
sious and infidel. My estates are what they would 
‘ave, wretches!” She stamped her slender foot im- 
‘tuously. “Ah, I will disappoint them all! The 
st rector, in the cathedral town near this, who pre- 
-umes to address me, because he, forsooth, has five 
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startled her, “say no more. By the blessing of 
heaven, I believe I can lead you to your child!” 

“Orlando! O—-” 

“Hush! Build not your hopes too high ; yet let 
in enough towarm your soul. You know my friend 
and brother, Florian?” 

“T have seen him; and, notwithstanding what hath 
happened, I believe him to be an honourable and 
right-minded youth.” 

“ Dear mother, you do him no more than justice. 
A better and a truer man than Florian breathes not 
in Syracuse. He imparted to me his secret before 
he went to the mountains. He weut in part to raise 
a force with which to oppose the power that op- 
presseth our people; and he went in part to search 
for a beautiful maiden whom he had seen upon the 
mountain. A few nights since he visited me; and 
this was the story which he told me.” 

And thereupon Orlando related what had passed 
between Florian and himself at that meeting. 

“T promised him,” he continued, “that when I next 
saw the Lady Camilla I would question her con- 
cerning that long-gone time, and discover, if I could, 
if his Electa ever had a home beneath her roof. I 
have not seen you until now.” 











housand alyear and is a ladies’ favourite, besides being 
he younger brother of an earl. Fat rector, aged forty- 
‘ight I despise you,” said beautiful Cathleen, counting 
if one rag lover on her taper fingers. “Then 
Sir Random Racket, the foxhunting baronet, who has 
un through nearly all his estates, and thinks mine 
vould well supply their place. Sir Random is manly, 
s0od-tempered, and thinks it rather a nuisance that 


“Oh, my soul! It is my Electa!” exclaimed 
Camilla, grasping Orlando by the arm, and gazing 
almost wildly into his face. “Itis my Electa! It 
was the nurse, Thalia, who was in the garden with 
her; and the man whom she saw must have been 
Thalia’s outlawed lover. And that was the time 
when they took her away. For heaven’s sake, Or- 
lando, bring me to my child! It is my child—I 








‘is mother is always telling him to make love to me. 
ile does it so awkwardly. Then there is my Lord 
seechfield, a roué nobleman, who has spent more than 
\@ cares to eount, and now thinks to make a great 
oup de main by settling Dungarvon upon himself and 
his heirs. Then the German prince, handsome, po- 
ished, highly cultivated, greedy as a hungry rat 
vhen !:6 scents a rich cheese. Lastly, great heaven, 
he revior’s nephew, without one penny, whom my 
yrand..ther is about to employ as a land-steward, 
«ad who hopes to win me by means of his beautiful 
»yes aud professions of devotion. Oh, what a set.” 
“athle-n threw up her arms, and laughed aloud. “I 
mean to live and die single,” said the heiress, look- 
ng down at a rich rose in the pattern of the carpet, 
nd foiding her arms resolutely. “I will live a good 
ife, give to the poor, visit the sick, serve heaven 
iret nud those who suffer afterwards; but I will 
never zive myself to——” 

At ‘hat moment a pretty, little French servant girl 
rushed into the room in haste. 

“ Purdon, mademoiselle,” she said, “ but monsieur, 
he nev tutor for Master Hillary has arrived. He is 
n the breakfast-room, and your grandfather is not 
ip; he has sent word by his valet that you are to go 
ind talk to this gentleman for the next ten minutes, 
‘atil he arrives.” 

“The new tutor,” said Cathleen, scornfully. 
my grandfather mad?” 

“ He is such a charming gentleman, mademoiselle. 
Wears his moustache in the foreign fashion, no ugly 
vhiskers ; such a face, so spirited, so noble.” 

“You talk dreadful nonsense,” said Miss Lamotte, 
‘and 1 don’t wish to speak to this person ; [ am not 
n the mood.” 

In a very haughty though perfectly graceful man- 
ier, Cathleen entered the room where Percy Earnshaw 

waited her arrival. 

(To be continued.) 
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FLORIAN. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

‘Tus Thalia was my nurse,” said Lady Camilla, 
»fter sbe had told all that Charon had confessed ; “and 
| kmew that she had taken my (child. 1 never saw 
her again; but I heard from her, and she sent me 
word that my Electa was dead—that the little one 
vad fallen sick in a distant city, and died. But I 
vever believed it. If my child had really died, she 
vould have sent me no word. But Charon saw her 
uiter that—saw her twice—and Electa was then 
iving. He could not tell me wlien he saw her—the 
vand of death touched his lips while yet I questioned 


know it—I know it!” 

By mild, persuasive words, Orlando succeeded in 
restoring the lady to a state of rational reflection, 
and then he said : 

“The ambassador, Claudius, is your friend ?” 
Camilla started at these words, and a perceptible 
shudder shook her frame. 

“What mean you, Orlando?” she asked, hesita- 
tingly. 

“T mean to inquire, dear mother, if Claudius is not 
so far your friend that you would dare to ask a great 


and important favour at his hands.” 


Again the lady shuddered, and an expression of 
fear marked her face. 

“Ab, my son, he may be too kind tome. [can 
speak freely with you, and you will not speak my 
words to another. Claudius hath already dared to 
manifest his preference for my society ; and he hath 
too plainly signified his love. Oh, Orlando! I 
should dread to ask a favour of him. You under- 
stand me.” 

“Yes, dear lady,” returned the young man, 
quickly ; “and I see, also, Claudius’ love for you 
may be turned to blessed accouat, without damage to 
yourself ; for I do assure you, he will not remain 
much longer in Syracuse. But, be that as it may, 
seek what you will at his hands,—and if he dares to 
take advantage thereof, I will answer for your relief. 

“Listen : if we would find Electa, we must first gain 
Florian’s assistance; and to that end I must have 
the privilege of free access tohis presence. Claudius 
is all powerful in Syracuse at present. A word 
from him is like a law. The king will refuse him 
nothing. For the sake of your child you must ask 
of the ambassador that Florian’s life may be spared 
until you can gain from him certain information 
which he alone can give, and which is necessary to 
your peace and happiness. And that you may gain 
this from him you will ask that your friend,—you 
had better add that you regard him as your son,— 
your friend Orlando be admitted to the prisoner’s 
cell, and that he have permission to go and come as 
it may please him. If you will do this, and succeed 
therein, I will bring your child to your arms, if she 
be living.” 

The words were yet sounding upon the perfumed 
air when a servant entered, and announced that the 
ambassador had arrived to offer his sympathy and 
condolence. 

“ Orlando, I think I should hesitate ere I asked 
Claudius to save my life; but I will seek his aid in 
this. Will you tarry here while I go and entertain 
him ?” 





The ambassador met the widow with a sorrowing 


| expression, and his mourning was loud and obtru- 
| sive. He sat down and conversed with her upon the 


him. Oh, Orlando! as there is a heaven above, I subject of her sad bereavement; but he hoped that 


hink my child lives! I have seen her in my dreams 
I see her often—and she always wears the same 


| 


time would soothe her distress, and heal the bleed- 
ing wound. Aye,—and he hoped, too, that there 


.weet, beautiful face, and holds out her hands to- | might be brighter days in store for her than any 


wards me, and asks me to come to her, save her, 
ind bring her home. Who shail help me to find 
er? 
kind to me. Can you not helpme? 
dream. It hath been too real—it hath had——” 
Orlando put forth his hand, and stopped the lady's 
speech. 
“My mother!” he cried, with an eagerness that | 


Orlando, I have been kind to you ; be you uow | e 
Oh, it is noidle | time for him te depart, Camilla told him she had a 


she had ever known; and he would pray that he 
might be permitted to be her friend and counsellor. 
At length, when Claudius had signified that it was 


favour to ask. With a bright glow upon his face, 
he bade her ask whatever she would, and it should 
be granted her, if he had the power. 

Then she told him that the prisoner, Florian 
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| held intelligence which she wished very much to 
| gain. 


It was intelligence concerning a very dear 
friend whom she had not seen for many years. Ani 
she wished that the Lieutenant Orlando might by 
permitted to visit the prisoner for that purpose ; and, 
also, that the life of the condemned man might bx 
spared until she had learned what she would know. 

The ambassador promised that her request shou) 
be granted ; and with many protestations of friend - 
ship, he took his leave. 

In little more than an hour from that time, a 
messenger arrived from’ the royal palace with « 
packet for the lady Camilla. She promi it, and 
found within the copy of the king’s edict staying tlie 
execution of Florian, and also a passport bearing the 
royal seal, giving to Orlando permission to visii 
Florian in his cell at pleasure. Thus armed, Camilla 
returned to Orlando; and when he saw the royal 
missives, her face brightened. 

“Camilla,” he cried, “I think I shall find your 
child, and something bids me hope that Florian may 
be saved. Oh! if that can be, I shall be happy 
indeed.” mM : 

“Heaven grant that it may so be.” responded the 
lady, fervently. 

Orlando had arisen to depart, and had taken a step 
towards the door; when he stopped and turned ; and 
having gazed into Camilla’s face a moment, he laid 
his hand upon her arm, saying as he did so: 

“Dear lady, there is one thing that claims con 
sideration at your hands. I ‘have told you that it 
was possible that Florian might be saved. My 
faith is strong that the king will not dare to kill 
him. If he should be spared you may rest as- 
sured that Electa\ will cling to him with all the 
strength and ardour of her pure and devoted heart. 
So, if you find your child, she will come to you with 
this prior love laying claim to her sympathy and 
her duty.” 

With a look of solemn assurance, Camilla made 
answer: ~ 

“Orlando, you should know me well enough to 
kno w that my heart is the ruler of my deeds. Bring 
to me my child; and if she loves Florian, I will love 
him, too; and if Florian’s presence is necessary to 
her happiness it shall be made necessary to my own 
happiness.” 

“May heaven bless you for this!” cried Orlando, 

impetuously. “ You show to me how entirely good 
you are; and I know I may assure you that, should 
you take the step, you will never regret it.” 
When the lieutenant reached the street, he foun: 
that the clouds had gathered thick and dark, ani 
that big drops ofrain were falling. He hurried home 
with rapid strides ; and, having thrown on a thick 
mantle, he went forth to the prison. The gaoler 
saw his passport, and observing him to be an officer 
of the royal guards, he asked no questions ; yet the 
visitor vouchsafed a few words of explanation : 

“We have important information to gather from 
the prisoner,” he said, “and the execution has be en 
stayed until we shall have gained it. I shall visit 
him as often as may be necessary until he has con 
fessed that which we seek.” 

The gaoler lighted a lantern, and having taken 
an extra lamp in his hand, he bade the officer tv 
follow him. It was a dark and dubious passage ; 
and when they reached the cell where the pri 
soner was confined, Orlando found it to be chill 
and noisome, far down in the bowels of the 
earth, where the light of day never penetrated 
The walls were of unhewn stone, the floor un 
even and damp, and the door of triple iron, se 
cured by bolts such as no power of earth could 
force from their sockets without rending the 
solid rock into which they were shot. At first. 
the light of the lantern so blinded the prisoner's eyes 
that he could not see, and it was not until the gaole: 
had lighted the lamp and set it upon one of the ston» 
benches that he recognised his visitor; and ever 
then an eager sign from Orlando kept him silent uu 
til the turnkey had departed, and closed the pon- 
derous door behind him. But after this, Florian 
clasped his friend to his bosom, and held him there 
a long time. And Orlando’s embrace was equally 
warm aud ardent. The love of those two was not tv 
be crnshed by any vicissitude of earthly fortune. 

“In the name of heaven, dear Orlando, how is 
this? What wondrous power hath gained you en 
trance here ?” 

“ T have a passport from the king, dear Florian : 
and, farthermore, his majesty hath been pleased tv 
issue an order staying your execution until certai» 
information which you possess can be obtained.”’ 

“Information which I possess? Whatisit? I aw 
lost in wonder.” 

“ And yet,” said Orlando, “a very few words wil! 
explain all. Listen: This very day Charon has 
died. Upon his death-bed, and with his dying words, 
he made a confession to his wife. He confessed that 





when he married her he did so that he might gain 
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ber great wealth; but after his marriage he dis- 
vovered that said wealth had been left in such a way 
that, in case of the Lady Camilla’s second marriage, 
it would all go to her child by the first husband ; 
for, know ye, this property had all come from this 
man—this first husband—and he evidently meant 
that no designing fortune-hunter should step in and 
warry his widow and rob his child. And Charon 
confessed that he had resolved to possess the for- 
tune he had aimed at. First he persuaded the king 
to appoint him guardian of the child, and custodian 
of the property. Then he sought the woman who 
acted as nurse—a woman named Thalia—and hired 
her to carry the infant heir away. This Thalia had 
an outlawed lover to whom she was anxious to go, 
and when Charon had paid her a large sum of money, 
she took the child and went away. And the mother 
jas never seen her darling since! Charon confessed 
aud died—died without telling anything beyond the 
taking away of the child. 

“Oh, dear Florian, if you can be saved, and Electa 
van be restored to her fond and tender mother, what 
happiness for me!” 

“Hush, Orlando. Electa shall be restored to her 
mother. You remember, I promised as much in our 
last interview, when I directed you to question the 
Lady Camilla.” 

. Yes, Florian.” 

“ Electa shall be restored to her mother ;: but, alas! 
all hope for me is vain !” 

“Say not so, dear Florian.” 

“Stop. If you love me, Orlando, seek to raise 
uo such hopes in my bosom. They can eo be en- 
tertained to leave me in a still more painful mood 
when the fatal hour shall come. Ye gods! I am 
spared now only that I may have time to reflect 
upon my dreadful fate. Iam to be taken without 
the gates of the city; and there my body is to be 
severed in twain, and my bowels taken out and 
burned to ashes ; and they hope I shall live to see 
the work done! But they can only kill the body. I 
fear them not.” 

Orlando, bowed with grief, refrained from farther 
speech upon the subject. 

“And now,” resumed Florian, “I must have time 
for reflection. I can tell you nothing now. Come 
to me to-morrow, andI will tell you all. Do not urge 
ne.” . 

“I will not.” ' 

After a pause, during which our hero sat with 
his brow resting upon his hand, he looked up and 


said: 


“It is not impossible that Electa may flee from the 


robbers’ stronghold. The chieftain may think to 
force her at once to become his wife, and if he does 
she will flee if she can; and I think Corinna will 
come with her. Orlando, they have heard me tell 
of you—of your true and devoted friendship for me, 
~and if they do flee they will be most likely to seek 
your house. Ifthey do come, I have one favour 
toask: You shall come to me before you go to 
Camilla.” 

Orlando promised. 

They conversed farther: but Orlando did not 
seek to alter his friend’s plan. Florian said, witha 
smile : 

“You have one comfort in your state of suspense, 
dear Orlando: While I keep you in ignorance of 
Hlecta’s whereabouts my life will be spared.” 

* And so it,shall be fora long time,” cried Orlando ; 
“for the king shall not know when we have gained 
the information we seek.” 

“And yet,” added our hero, “ while I keep the 
secret my life is in my own hands. But,” he added, 
while a deeper shadow crossed his face, “it cannot 
be for long. Vestales and Claudius are too thirsty 
fur my blood to be long held back!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ORLANDO, whose conscience was clear, and whose 
budy was free from those ills that beget unrest, found 
it difficult to sleep that night. The storm raged 
without, it is true; but in other times he had been 
wont to sleep all the more sweetly for the voice of 
the storm, for it was music unto his satisfied soul. 
But this night he was possessed by strange fancies 
and troublous dreams; and the howl of the storm 
seemed burdened with stories of horrors and songs 
of mourning. When the first dim rays of morning 
came to tell of the approaching day, he composed 
himself in a quiet position, and closed his eyes, 
thinking surely he could slumber now. But hardly 
had he resigned himself tothe willof the somnific 
spirit when he heard a knocking at the outer door of 
his house; and while he was wondering what it 
could mean, a servant entered and informed him that 
a strange party were in the court seeking audience 
of him. They were two men and two women. 
™ Admit them, and say that I will soon be with 
them.” 


hath made 





Two women might be Electa and Corinna. But 
who were the two men ? 

Easily answered : Electa must have had friends 
to lean upon in such an emergency. 

But—could a delicate maiden have come down 
from the mountains in this night of storm and tem- 
pest? It did not seem possible. 

So, undecided as to whom he was to meet, Orlando 
descended to the reception-room, where he found 
the party, as his servant had said. The two men 
were kindly looking, and a single glance into their 
faces assured him that he had nothing to fear from 
them. The first woman was of middle-age ; pale and 
sad, and as he caught the eager, imploring glance of 
her large, dark eyes, he knew that he had no occa- 
sion to fear her. The second woman looked up as 
he approached, and though her wavy tresses were 
dank, and her garb ill-conditioned from the effects 
of the tramp ee the storm, yet a more beautiful 
face he had never seen. Had a thousand deaths 
been threatened in the result he could not have 
turned coldly away from the pleading, prayerful look 
of that lovely being. That it was Electa he knew 
full well ; and his first thought, when he had marked 
her transcendent beauty, was of the joy that lay in 
store for Camilla. 

And Orlando had not been wrong in his judgment 
concerning the character of his visitors. Old Athos 
was the first to speak. 

“Sir Orlando,” he said, with deference, and yet 
with true manliness, “you have been Florian’s 
friend.” ' 

“T am his friend now,” returned the host. 

“ And would you do a service to these two women 
for his sake?” : 

“Tf they are friends of Florian, they have but to 
command me.” 

“They are friends of Florian, my lord, and they 
are in sore need.” 

“ Aye,” cried Orlando, while a friendly smile broke 
over his: frank.and friendly face; “I think I know 
their story. Tell meif Iam right: The fair and 
gentle Electa, anxious for Florian, and dreading the 
robber chieftain, has fled from the home which she 
could no longer love. The kind and sympathising 
Oorinna, moved partly by love for Electa, and partly 
by considerations sacredly her own, hath borne the 
maiden company. And you, Athos and Dardinel, 
like faithful fellows as you are, have come jo guide 
the women, and to protect them.” 

The two men were astonished, and Electa kuew 
not what to think ; but not so Corinna. 

“Sir Orlando,” she said, frankly, and with a smile, 
“T can see that you have seen Florian, and that he 
ou his confidant. You have spoken 
truly. We have fled from the mountain, and we 
have borne up through the storm, believing that we 
should find shelter beneath your roof. Florian had 
told us so much of your friendship, and of your good- 
ness of heart, that we feared not to come.” 

The host gave the company assurance that they 
were welcome, and then he caused a fire to be built 
in the heating room, and thither he conducted his 
guests that they might dry their garments; and 
while they were doing this the conversation went on, 
Electa finally coming out from her reserve, willing 
to trust the dear friend of her lover. And so Or- 
lando learned everything that had transpired at the 
robbers’ cave, while the others learned how it had 
been with Florian. When the adventurers had 
thoroughly dried their clothing, breakfast was 
served, after which Athos and Dardinel proposed to 
take their leave. Orlando asked them whither they 
were going, and they could not tell him. 

“You would leave here because you think you 
are not welcome?” the host said. 

“Because we have noclaim upon your bounty,” 
replied Athos. © 

But Orlando would not have it so. For the present 
they must make his house their home. He might 
need their assistance—who could tell ? 

This pleased the two men; and it pleased the 
women also. 

Orlando had told all that he knew of Florian ; and 
as soon as he could do so with propriety he called 
Electa and Corinna to another apartment, where he 
could speak without danger of being overheard by 
others. 

“ Lady,” he said, addressing the maiden, ‘‘ Florian 
has told me of a certain recollection which you hold 
of your earliest childhood. He has also told me 
that you did not believe Thalia to be your true 
mother.” 

He paused, and gazed into Electa’s face while 
waiting her reply. But she did not speak as he had 
expected. She met his gaze with an eager, wistful 
expression, aud presently she arose and stood before 
him. 

“Orlando,” she said, speaking as she might have 
spoken to one whom she had known for years, “ you 
haye something to tell me. Florian, when he re- 





turned from his visit to you, had something of this 
kind upon his mind. I can see it in your face—! 
feel it in my soul: you know something of my 
mother! Oh! speak, and tell me the truth.” 

“And have you no question to ask of your father ?” 
asked the host. 

The look of eager expectation faded from he: 
face, and a cloud gathered in its place. 

“T have no thought of my father, sir,” she said. 
slowly, and thoughtfully shaking her head. “I have 
never called up the name in my meditations bu: 
with the feeling that Ihad no father. It is impressed 
upon my mind that my father died while I was a 
helpless infant. At all events there is no shadow 
of a recollection of my father even in my dreams. 
But, sir, my mother I kuow I have seen and loved 
The impression has been with me since I was old 
enough to reflect and reason that my mother lived. 
and that she mourned for her lost child. Oh! you 
have something on your thoughts. Keep me not iu 
suspense.” 

Orlando could not resist this appeal; and having 
led the maiden back to her seat, he told her the story 
of Camilla. She listened to him with breathless 
eagerness, seeming to fear that a breath might keep 
from her some portion of the narrative. 

“And thus,” concluded Orlando, “we have the 
whole truth established beyond the possibility of 
doubt. Thalia and Timon not only preserved their 
true names, but they did not see fit to give another 
name to you. Oh, Electa, you will love your mother 
She is a noble woman—one of the best that eve: 
lived. And she will love you. Heaven only knows 
the ecstatic joy that lies in store for her.” 

(To be continued.) 


MICHEL-DEVER. 
——>_- — 
OHAPTER LXXIII. 


Miss Digby was so annoyed by the petulant 
manner in which Louise replied to her tnat she 
walked the floor several moments before she was calm 
enough to reply to her last speech. At length she 
paused beside the bed, and looking compassionately 
on the flushed face that boldly confronted her, said : 

“Tf the memory of your aeceased mother is more 
sacred to you than the happiness of your living 
father, I can only regret it for your own sake. As 
to the motives you have meanly imputed to me; yes, 
meanly imputed, Louise, for treating you with affec 
tionate kindness, I have nothing to say. I shall not 
condescend to vindicate myself from that of which | 
know myself to be utterly incapable. True, you 
father loved me in his youth, but the whole tenor o! 
his married life proves that he gave your mother an 
honest and tender love—that he cherished Ler in the 
best sense of the word, and mourned her los. deeply. 
Who should know this better than you, for you have 
often told me of those months of darkness and gloom 
that followed her decease ? ” 

“ He was not grieving forheralone. His beautiful 
Ella, his winning Ada—for she had your name—and 
his only son, with little Cora, all lie Loside my 
mother. If he had wept for mamma only, he could 
not so soon have consoled himself. You xccuse me 
of meanness; and I may have misjudged you; but 
what motive could you have for treating us with: 
such tenderness, if you did not look to the very re 
ward you have won?” 

“You feel, then, that I have been tender with 
you; but you are mistaken as to the motive. Unti) 
very lately, I did not believe that anything could 
induce me to renew my old engagement with you 
father. He approached me first through his children ; 
and the affection I have conceived for Alice and 
yourself have induced me to listen to him. I am 
alone in the world, and I felt that to give you up 
would be a severe blow to me: you have become 
necessary to me, as I believe lam to you. I could 
not remain near you when you were recivimed by 
your father, except as his wife. But I hesitated long 
before I consented to assume that position. I feared 
that the long-buried love could never brighten intu 
life again; but now I know better: pride and prin 
ciple have taught me to repress it, but it was never 
dead, because it was founded on respect for the 
noble man, who has been true to every duty in life 
that devolved on him.” 

“Then you have promised to marry him, though 
you gave us to understand that, without the consent 
of both Alice and myself, you would not do so ?” 

Louise] half raised herself as she asked this 
question, and breathlessly awaited the reply. 

Miss Digby coldly said : 

“If your objections had been reasonable, or had- 
they been stated with more respect for your father 
and myself, they might have been considered, and 
pains taken to obviate them; but you have shown 
such overbearing temper and lack of consideration fo: 
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others in all yon have said, that I have decided to pay 
no attention to your opposition. I give you five weeks 
to reconcile yourself to what is inevitable. If, in 
that time, you come back to me as my good and 
loving child, I will receive you with the warmest affec- 
tion, and never remind you of all you have latel} done 

nd said to wound and estrange me. But, if you still 
persist in the perverse course you have adopted, it 
will only be at your own cost. Icannot be so unjust 
to your father, as to hold him in suspense at the 
caprice of a thoughtless and selfish child. Weshall 
be married on the ‘irst day of August, whether your 
consent be given or not.” ‘ 

Louise uttered a shrill cry, and again buried her 
lead in the pillows. Miss Digby moved towards the 
loor, but, as she was about to pass through it, the 
angry face of the young rebel again became visible, 
and she said: 

“You have broken faith with me, and I have no 
more respect for you. You pretend to marry my 
father that you may promote the happiness of his 
children. You know that the very thought of his 
union with you is odious to me—that it makes me 
wretched—yet you persist in carrying out your in- 
tentions. If that be not double-dealing, I don’t know 
what itis. I won't stay to‘see it done. You'may 
send me among strangers to break my heart, as you 
mean to do; I don’t care, for it does not matter much 
what becomes of me now.” 

Without the-slightest evidence of irritation, Miss 
Digby replied : 

“Very well, Louise. Sinee such is your decision, 
you can go to-morrow afternoon. Severe as 1 am 
sure the trial will prove, it will be better for you to 
pass through it. You will soon learn to value what 
you have thrown away, and be most anxious to re- 
sume your true place in the hearts that loved you, 
in spite of your waywardness. When you are ready 
tocome back, in a proper frame of mind to appre- 
ciate your home and friends at their just value, you 
will be tenderly welcomed; but no more concessions 
will be made to you. From yourself the first ad- 
vances tews: ds reconciliation must come, for I have 
done &.i that I shall attempt to induce you to play 
the par’ cf a 4i..‘‘ful and affectionate daughter to the 
kindest and most considerate of fathers. I will 
leave you now to think over your late conduct, and, 
I hope, to repent of it. Even at the eleventh hour it 
will not be too late to ask and receive forgiveness 
for the rude and ungenerous language you have 
dared to use to both Mr. Balfour and myself.” 

As she passed from the room, Louise defiantly 
said: 

“Thave nothing to repent of: I will be sent a 
thousand miles away before I will stay here to wit- 
ness a marriage that I would do anything to prevent.” 

Miss Digby did not pause to listen to these words. 
Indignant, wounded, and almost hopeless of subdu- 
ing this belligerent spirit through loving influences, 
she retired to her own room fora short time, to com- 
pose herself, and to pray earnestly for guidance in her 
conduct towards the child to whom she was about to 
assume the responsible position of a mother. 

In half an hour she rejoined the party in the Tib- 
rary, looking as serene as usual. In reply to an 
earnest look of inquiry from Mr. Balfour she said, in 
a low tone: 

“Louise will be ready to accompany you. In the 
morning Alice and myself will assist her to get ready 
for the journey.” 

He sighed over her intractability, but he did not 
waver a moment in tlie course he had decided upon. 
Severe as he knew the ordeal would be to her, he 
believed that Louise needed it to bring her to a just 
appreciation of the affection lavished upon her. He 
loved her very tenderly, but he felt that in his own 
firmness lay the only hope of conquering the re- 
bellious and ungrateful spirit she had lately mani- 
fested, 

On the following morning Louise appeared at 
breakfast with swollen eyes, which might have 
elicited sympathy, if her face had not worn so sullen 
and forbidding an expression. She scarcely spoke 
in reply to anyone, and seemed to feel as if she were 
injured and deserted by both father and sister. To 
Miss Digby her manner was repellant and haughty, 
but that lady calmly ignored ‘her stately airs and 
treated her precisely as she always had done, with 
gertie and kind consideration. 

After breakfast Mr. Balfour took Louise out to the 
beach for a walk, and he talked seriously with her, 


in the vain hope that she would yet recede from the | 


stubborn position she had taken, and yield gracefully 
to what she could not prevent. 
stinate to the last, and insisted she should become a 
martyr to his desire to make himself a happy home 
again ih spite of her opposition. 


Louise was scarcely less disrespectful to him on this | 





But Louise was ob- | 
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marry without herconsent. As they returned to the 
house, Mr. Balfour said : 

“If you persist in this course you will alienate me 
from you entirely, Louise. Love cannot subsist, 
even between the nearest relations, without some 
food. You willforce me to. bestow on your sister 
a double portion of affection, while you defraud your- 
self of what is legitimately your due. My poor child, 
you do not know how unhappy you make me, or you 
could not act thus.” 

“T do not expect you to have eyes, ears, or heart. 
for anyone but Ada Digby from this time forward. 
Alice may be willing to stay with you, and pick up 
such stray crumbs of love as you may throw to her, 
but I will not. Icannot defraud myself of what I 
never had, for if you cared for me much, you could 
never have thought of giving mea, step-mother. 
You know how mamma always talked of them, and 
sweet and affectionate as Miss Digby has been to 
Alice and me, when once she gets the power in her 
hands, she wil] not be any better than the rest of 
them.” 

“You are incorrigible, and. it is useless to attempt 
to reason with you. The prejudice against step- 
mothers is universal, yet thousands of good. women 
have stood in that relation to children, and been as 
true to their duties as if they had been their own— 
as tender of the little ones as their mothers could 
have been. You libel yourown sex when youspeak 
as if no woman can be trusted with authority over 
the children of another.” 

“ Vox populi, vox Dei,” she maliciously quoted. “ If 
that be true, the opinion of the world is worth some 
consideration. I only repeat what I have been taught ; 
what I learned from the lips of one I loved best. of 
all—of one who loved me too well ever to have 
placed a spurious father over me if she had been left 
a widow.” 

“ Louise, this passes endurance. You care for 
nothing on earth but having your own way ; 
thwarted init, you betray the most repulsive traits of 
your nature, and I find you hard, selfish, and even 
coarse, I shall speak with you no more on this sub- 
ject, but I shall exact from you implicit obedience to 
my commands, and ample submission hereafter for 
your present contumacy.” 

By this time they had gained the door, and Lonise 
darted into the house and sought her own room, 
to weep the tears she had held back with so much 
difficulty while in her father’s presence. She was 
very wretched, for in her heart there was an 
oppressive sense of wrong-doing; yet her fanati- 
cal allegiance to the memory of her dead mother 
made her believe that her course was justifiable, 
though it brought upon herself censure and banish- 
ment from the paternal roof. She presently wiped 
away her tears and set herself energetically to work to 
pack up her clothes and get ready for their depar- 
ture. 

When Miss Digby, accompanied by Alice, came 
in to assist her, they found that Louise had ac- 
complished all unaided, and:she seemed so ungracious 
towards them that they both left her, after a few 
attempts to bring her into a bettes teood. 

The day wore on—the carriage thit had been 
ordered to take Mr. Balfour and his daughter to the 
railway station a few miles distant eime to the 
door, and the luggage was strapped on. Up to the 
last moment Miss Digby hoped for some evidence of 
relenting on the part of Louise, but she gave no 
sign, and after bowing formally to the two elder 
ladies, she kissed Alice lightly, and sprang into the 
vehicle, as if glad to effect her escape from them all, 

On the journey she maintained an impenetrable 
reserve towards her father, for she had decided, in 
her own mind, that she was of no consequence to. him 
in the new scheme of life he had planned, and while 
others were paramount to her,she would never 
consent to assume the place in his house that of 
right belonged to her. Mr. Balfour permitted her to 
take Fidéle with her, though doubtful as to his recep- 
tion in the boarding-school to which they were 
bound. But Louise seemed to cling so fondly to the 
dog, that he had not the heart to refuse her this con, 
solation, badly as she was behaving. 

They reached their destination that night, but too 
late to go to the residence of Madame 5 It was 
passed at a hotel, and on the following morning Mr. 
Balfour took his daughter to her new abode. In her 
heart, Louise shrank from the ordeal before her, and 
trembled at the prospect of being left alone among 
strange people ; but she would have died sooner than 
betray her feelings. She had chosen her course, and 
she intended to abide by it, cost what it would to 
herself. 

The house, a square brick edifice, stood in a large 
sombre-looking garden, surrounded by a high wall. 
A ring at the gate brought a servant, who unlocked 


morning than she had been on the previous evening ; | it and admitted them into the sacred shades conse- 


she seemed to consider herself absolved from all! crated to feminine knowledge. 


In a few more mo- 


duty or consideration, by the fact that he’ chose to | ments they were in the presence of a small, dark, and 





very fat Frenchwoman, who spoke English correctly 
and volubly. 

Her manner was gracious to Mr. Balfour, and al- 
most caressing to his daughter, but in the mood in 
which Louise then was she felt as if she almost hated 
her for the cordial affability with which she welcomed 
her among her pupils. 

“She’s the same to all of us at first, I suppose,” 
thought the young cynic; “ but wait till she gets us 
under her thumb, and she'll make us feel her nails if 
we do the least thing that is against the rules. I[ 
shall pine away in this sombre old place, and I hope 
I shall. die ; then they will all be sorry that they have 
broken my heart.” 

While these thoughts passed through. her mind, 
her father was talking earnestly with Madame S—— 
in the recess of a window. She nodded intelligently 
many times, and finally said: 

“I fully understand, Mr. Balfour. I shall do all 
that is possible to restore Miss Louise to a proper 
sense of her duty. You may rely.on. my judgment to 
hit the right medium between indulgence and undue 
severity. Ido not forget thet you befriended me 
once when I needed assistance, andI will do my best 
to show my gratitude even at this late day.” 

“ Do not speak of that, madam; it was simply a 
matter of business, and I did no more for -you thav 
any other liberal man would have done.” 

“ But the way in which you did it, monsieur, merits 
every encomium. Your countrymen de not often 
know how te confer a favour gracefully, bat you 
proved that you possessed the heart of a Howard 
and the chivalry of a Bayard.” 

Mr. Balfour laughed at this exaggeration, as all 
he had done for the speaker was to advance -her a 
sum of money to assist her to establish her school, 
for which he had not rigorously exacted. payment. 

Madame S—— had once been well known to Mr. 
Balfour as.an accomplished and deserving woman, 
whose husband was entirely unworthy of. her. His 
family, after the decease of the dissipated son and 
brother, offered the widow facilities for commen- 
cing a school, provided she could raise a certain 
sum of money. Mr. Balfour had befriended her then, 
and she was now glad of an opportunity to prove to 
him that she appreciated his kindness. 

Louise took leave of her father with the same 
stoical appearance of indifference, and he left her, 
feeling much depressed and discouraged on her ac- 
count. When he was gone she wept herself almost 
ill, but as long as her father remained in sight, she 
repressed her tears with a heroism worthy of a bet- 
ter cause. 

As an especial favour to her benefactor, Fidéle 
was allowed to remain with Louise, for which con- 
cession she felt some gratitude to her new precep- 
tress. 


CHAPTER LXKIV. 


Mr. Batrovur did not return to Seaview—he had 
business to attend to in London, which would detain 
him several weeks, but he wrote word to Miss Digby 
that he should be back in time to claim the fulfilment 
of her promise on the day appointed for their union. 

The interval was filled up. with preparations for 
the approaching event, a handsome. outfit for both 
herself and Alice, and the bride elect was most 
anxious that her young charge should havean ele- 
gant and tastefully selected wardrobe. The three 
ladies made several trips on this important business, 
but they were not undertaken until Louise had gone 
into the country to spend the vacation on the farm 
belonging to Madame S——. 

For the first two weeks of her banishment, Louise 
had not deigned to write a line in reply to the affec- 
tionate letters sent to her from the cottage with as 
much regularity as if they had been answered in the 
most diffusive manner, Alice wrote every other 
day, giving her sister a minute accountiof everything 
that she thought would interest her, and Miss Digby 
always added a postscript, so worded as to afford the 
obstinate girl every facility for returning to her 
home, without any undue humiliation on her part. 

At length a brief acknowledgment of these letters 
was vouchsafed, which ran thus: 

“Tam doing well enovgh here, though I do not 
pretend to say that I am happy. That would be 
impossible to an outcast like me. Nobody loves me 
as well as I love them; not even you, Alice, with all 
your professions. Since we came to the country I 
have fallen into the routine prescribed for me by papa, 
though the three other girls who are here with me 
are only required to practice their music larly. 

“T have long lessons assigned me, which I recite 
to madame alone. We speak French entirely ; but 
that is no difficulty to me, you know. But I am tired 
of it all, and wish that—— 

“ No—I will not say that—I will maintain the po- 
sition I have taken, if it kills me. I suppose you are 
getting ready for that odious marriage, but 1 won't 
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come back to see orange flowers placed on gray hair 

it is too absurd, and makes me too miserable even 
to think of it. Good-bye, Alice; I don’t ask you to | 
think of me, for of course you are too much taken | 
up with your preparations to waste your time in that 
way. “ LOUISE.” 

When Miss Digby read this, she smiled hopefully, | 
and said: 

“We shall have Louise back in time for the wed- 
ding, my dear. She is evidently getting heartily sick 
of being away from us; she is slowly coming to the 
conviction that happiness is only to be found in the 
performance of duty.” 

“T hope so,” was the dubious reply of Alice, for 
she could see very little that was encouraging in her 
sister’s letter. She replied to it immediately, and 
the ice once broken, Louise wrote more regu- 
larly herself. As the correspondence progressed, it 
was evident that Lonise was wretchedly discontented, 
though she made no complaint of the treatment she 
received. Madame S——. was very kind to her, she 
said, but very rigorous in exacting the performance 
of the tasks set for her. 

“Lam heart-sick and weary ofitall,” she at length 
wrote, ‘but I will bear anythigg sooner than yield 
my consent to papa’s marriage with anyone. Tao 
not objeet particularly to Miss Digby, for she isas 
good a choiee as he could make. at his time of life ; 
but I loathe the thought of seei 
mamma's. place. I don’t know how you can bear it 
with.so.muchequanimity, Alice. But, then, mamma 
did not pet you @s she did me, and perhaps that is 
the reason. 

,” thonght Alice, swith ajittle sigh, as she re- 
called the past, and remembered the yearning of her 
childigh:- heart to claim the.same measure of affection 
from her mother which was freely given to her 
favourites. “ Pepytried to make it up to. me, thoug’ 
and now I am ready,to py, i 
way most pleasing to,him. 
done so much to annoy her, 
difference between us. . 1 199, i 
is strange to me that Louise cannot sac. mbat 
fortune it is to two motherless.gizls to. have a friend 
and guardian in such a woman as she is.” 

Time rolled on. July was far advanced, and the 
bridal trousseau, with the elegant summer wardrobe 
of Alice, had been sent home. Among the latter 
were several beautiful dresses for Louise, for Miss 
Digby still cherished the hope that the rebellion 
would end before the wedding actually took place. 
An invitation was sent to Madame S to ba 
present, and she was requested to bring her pupil 
ro her, if she would consent to return to her late 
1ome. 

Mr. Balfour arrived at Seaview on the Monday 
before the wedding, looking happy and handsome. 
He had settled his business to his satisfaction, 
and announced that he was henceforth free from 
mercantile trammels, and at liberty to follow 
the bent of his own inclinations. He found him- 
self the possessor of an ample fortune, profitably 
invested, and his spirits rose to almost boyish glee, 
as he thought over the bright prospects before him. 
He had been faithful in using the talents entrusted 
to him, and he had won his reward fairly and 
honourably. He had nothing to reproach himself 
with in the past, and he raised a grateful heart to 
heaven for bestowing such perfect content on him, 
even in the autumn of his days. 

When Mr. Balfour read over the letters of Louise, 
he took the same view Miss Digby did, and cheer- 
fully said: 

“We shall have our little rebel back before 
Thursday, penitent enough, I daresay, though she 
will not say much on the subject. Neither will we; 
for we can afford to be generous when we are all 
so happy.” 

In the evening when they were walking on the 
beach, and Claire and Alice had gone some distance 
ahead of them, Mr. Balfour suddenly said: 
_“Thave been very forgetful, Ada, not to tell you 
efore that I met with the son of our old enemy, 
while I was in London last week. He was a boy 
when I went away from L——, but. when I heard 
his name I claimed his acquaintance, and invited 
him to come to Seaview in time for the wedding. 
As he is almost the only relative you have, I thought 
the courtesy was due to him.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Miss Digby, stopping 
suddenly and looking around. “I hope that Walter 
did not accept your invitation! But of course he did 
not, for he has not spoken to me for several years.” 

* Don’t feel too secure on that point, for he seemed 
perfectly willing to let bygones go for what they are 
worth. He promised me that he would be here on 
Chursday, and I hope that you are not displeased at 
the prospect of seeing him. If so, I shall regret my 


v 


even her in poor} 





precipitate invitation.” 
“T have no unwillingness to meet Walter Thorne 
myself, though he has not treated me so courteously 


as he should ; but—but his coming here will be very 
awkward just now.” 
“Why so? You are not afraid that he will think 


| Of falling in love with Alice? She is young enough 


to be his daughter, and he will be likely to find metal 


| more attractive in your beautiful friend.” 


“Tt is of that which I am afraid,” she absently re- 
plied. “If I believed that any good could come 
from—from £5 

She paused so long, that Mr. Balfour asked : 

“From what, Ada? What are you dreaming of ? 
Thorne is a dashing and elegant man, and I think 
it by no means unlikely that he and Madame L’Epine 
may take a fancy to each other. You think, possibly, 
that there is too much fire in both to render it safe 
for them to think of sailing in the same boat. How- 
ever, as she has been so many years a widow, sho 
will scarcely consent to marry anyone now.” 

Miss Digby had thought rapidly while he,.was 
speaking. She saw no alternative but to place. him 
in possession of the whole truth,and she gravely.said : 


“Chance, fate, or whatever you may term it, is | 


against me. Imust confide Olaire’s secret to you, 
but I know not betray it. Promise me, 


) however ; for she.would never forgive. me if 1 were 


instrumental in thwarting her plans.” 

“You are very mysterious, and: I am becoming 
verycurious. Of course [shall eappenns ¢ respect 
avy confidence you mey impart tome; but I cannot 

e.in. a i friend's plans can have 


‘horne. 
oan. enlighten thong I afraid 
= ae sae that 
nember the story of Wal- 


e8, very distinetly ; for yon wrote the account 
to me yourself, and I remember how indi you 
page ges See 
is: > Ww - u t to 
og Sper ; 
to this.country solely with the 
Walter to. her feet again.” 
aps astonished, and then pleased. 
e said: 


“She must have loved him very devoutly to for- 
give the past, and to seek him again. He would be 
@ worse man than I take him to be if he does not re- 
spond to her wishes, and renew their old relations 
without delay.” 

Miss Digby shook her head, and gravely replied : 

“ You are very far from understanding the situa- 
tion. It is not love, so much as pride, and hate, that 
has brought Claire hither on such an errand. She 
vowed years ago that she would yet be received with 
honour in the home from which she was spurned— 
that she would win more than the old love from its 
master ; but it was not with the hope that any real 
union could ever exist between them. She will give 
Walter her hand, but—I am afraid she thinks only 
of becoming a Nemesis to him—not a minister of 
happiness.” 

“She thinks so now, but when once she has re- 
gained her rightful position, she will forget all those 
fantastic notions, andseek tomake her home a plea- 
sant oneto live in. Your friend is too sensible a 
woman to act otherwise, I am sure.” 

“TI wish I could take the same view, but I am 
afraid that resentment is too deeply seated in Claire’s 
mind to permit her to act quite reasonably. Since 
she developed her purpose to me, I have used all my 
influence to in’uce her to visit her friends and 
then return without seeking the man she persists in 
regarding as her husband. I relied on the difficulty 
off effecting a meeting between them as the best 
safeguard, and here he is rushing on his fate by 
coming to our wedding.” 

“ Well, well ; let things take their course. There 
will be a recognition—a reconciliation—and so fas- 
cinating a fellow as your cousin can scarcely fail to 
make his peace with the woman who has clung to 
the idea of reclaiming him through so long a period 
of time.” 

“But such is not the wish of Claire. She is so 
much changed in every respect from the unformed 
child Waltér won in his youth, that it will be impos- 
sible for him to identify her, and she insists on main- 
taining the strictest incognita towards him. Ii she 
gives him her hand, it will be without a suspicion 
on his part that he is taking to his heart the wife he 
once cast off. In her own time, and her own way, 
she will reveal herself to him, after they are united. 
I have exhausted my eloquence in trying to turn 
her from this purpose, but 1 have found her immo- 
vable.” 

Aiter reflecting a few moments, Mr. Balfour said : 

“It will all end right, Ada. Madame L’Epine 
loves the man who injured her, in spite of all he has 
done, to alienate her affections. She may not be 
aware of the fact, but it will make itself apparent to 
her when she has regained what was torn from her 


treatment 
and those 


| between them. 


so ruthlessly by that old man; for he it was, after 
all, who ruined his son’s life, as he so long darkened 
ours. If she succeeds in winning her husband back, 
she will soon find out that to make him wretched is 
not the way to improve her own happiness. We must 
hope for the best, and trust to her good sense and good 
feeling to bring about a happier result than you an- 
ticipate.” 

“Then you think it will be well for him to come 
here ?” 

“T am glad that I happened to invite him; it 
seems as if an over-ruling Providence had taken 
affairs into its own hands. I shall keep your friend's 
secret, and try by every means in my power to bring 
her plans to a successful issue. We have no right 
to attempt to keep those two apart, for fate evidently 
wills that they shall be reunited.” 

“ You may be right, but lam afraid that you do 
not understand Claire as well as I do. She is very 
resentful, and this desire to regain a position in 
which she will find little happiness seems to have 
become a mania with her. I cannot foresee how it 
will end, and I dread the thought of favouring her 
wishes, only to plunge both her and Walter into an 
abyss of wretchedness, from which there would be 
no escape.” 

“My dear Ada, heavenis.over all, and he can bring 

out of apparent evil. If Madame L’Epine came 
ither to seek Mr. Thorne, she will find him at all 
hazards, and it will be far better for the meeting to 
ae place. where friends,are near to watch over her. 
: is.a.woman who will not submit to be thwarted, 
yand she isone whom few men could resist, if sho 
chose to exercise her fascinations upon them. She 
may lead Thorne a fearful life at first, but I think 
the end will be peace and union between them.” 

“I 4, whys may be right; heaven alone can 
change two bitter hearts, and bring back « 
shadow of the happiness they once enjoyed with 
each other. Claire admitsthat for one little month 
she would not have her lot with that of 
any other mortal creature ; but I am afraid that what. 

tly happened has imbittered her beyond 
forgiveness.” 

“ Not a bit of it, Ada ; your friend is a woman to 
love but once in her life; and underlying all he: 
bitter resentfulness is a strong and deathless affection 
for the man against whom she meditates some fearful 
retribution. That purpose will sink out of sight and 
be forgotten, in the new love that will spring up 
If Madame L’Epine did not intui 
tively feel some such conviction, she would shrink 
from again linking her fate with that of Walter 
Thorne, with a thrilling sense of disgust and horror. 
No woman could deliberately throw herself into the 
power of aman for whom she feels no emotion of 
preference.” 

“In that, I believe you are right; but Claire is 
not to be judged by ordinary rules. However, 
there is nothing left for us. but to let things take 
their course. I will do nothing to retard or advance 
her schemes, if she persists in carrying them out- 
the responsibility must lie entirely upon herself. As 
to Walter, he merits some retribution for his treat 
ment of both the women who trusted their destinies 
to his keeping. I am willing to receive him here, 
that I may induce him to carry out the last wishes 
of poor Agnes, and permit her daughter to come to 
me. She is shut up alone at Thornhill, and treated 
with a degree of harshness that is shameful. May and 
Alice are nearly of the same age, and they would be 
suitable companions for each other.” 

“Tf I had known anything about Miss Thorne | 
should have extended my invitation to her also: 
but you can write yourself and ask her father to 
bring her with him.” 

“Tt is too late for that now, for May is near 
L , and by the time my letter would reach 
him, Walter would be ready to set ont on his jour 
ney hither. I must prepare Claire for his advent, 
though I shrink from the thought of his coming to 
find her beneath our roof.” 

At that moment they were rejoined by the others, 
and the conversation became animated and general. 
Mr. Balfour regarded Claire with deepening interest, 
after the revelation he had just heard. He watched 
her brilliant face, so full of animation when she was 
interested. so varying in expression that the pas- 
sionate power of the nature within seemed stamped 
on every individual feature; and he comprehended 
that what this woman willed, she would accomplish, 
let the result to herself be what it might. 

That night, after they had retired to their se- 
parate apartinents, Miss Digby sought Claire. She 
found her sitting beside a window that looked 
towards the sea, apparently wrapped in sombre 
thought. When her friend came in, she turned her 
head, and, smiling faintly, said: 

‘| knew you had something to say to me, Ada, 
from. the way in which you looked at me several 
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times this evening. I fee] a presentiment that some 











crisis in my fate is approaching, but in what way I 
cannot tell.” 

“You must be very sympathetic, as the mag- 
netisers say. Cannot your intuition divine what I 
have come hither to say ?” 

“No; beyond the restless consciousness of some 
impending danger, the oracle is dumb. What is it, 
Ada? Why do you look so grave?” 

“ Because I am afraid of results; but who can 
control fate? It seems to me that your strong will 
has acted on some occult and mysterious force to 
bring about exactly what you have so much at heart.” 

Claire started forward, alternately paling and 
flushing, as she eagerly exclaimed : 

“Is he coming here ? Have you heard from Walter, 
for your words can point only to him. 

“T have heard indirectly from him. Mr. Balfour 
accidentally met with him in London a few days ago, 
and invited him to Seaview. He will be here by 
Thursday.” 

It was difficult to tell how this announcement 
affected Claire. She bent her face down and covered 
it with her hands, but her companion could see that 
her form was shivering with repressed emotion. 
When she looked up she was deadly pale, but she 
calmly said : 

“T knew a way would be opened to a meeting be- 
tween us, and Mr. Balfour has unconsciously acted 
as the agent of Fate. I have much to thank him for 
—much, much.” 

“T am not so sure of that, Claire. I dread Walter's 
coming more than I can express. I am afraid for 
you, my dear, for I am impressed with the belief 
that you will attempt to avenge the past on him, 
even if you sacrifice all that should be dear to you 
in the present.” : 

“Oh, Ada, dear, we have exhausted that subject, 
and you must excuse me if I decline to renew it 
again. I shall fulfil my destiny—let that suffice. I 
am ready for the conquest that awaits me, but I must 
be quite sure of my incognita. I know that out- 
wardly Lam so changed that he can never suspect 
my identity ; but is my voice so different that his ear 
will not recognise some of its old familiar tones? 
That is the only fear I have.” 

“Your voice, like your person, has developed ; and 
even in speaking it has a depth and meaning un- 
known to it in your girlish days. I believe that 
Walter will not recall auything familiar in it ; so set 
your doubts at rest. Your name, however, is a very 
uncommon one in this country, and that may afford 
him a clue.” 


“You must not call me by it. Translate it into 
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| NBWsS OF WALTER THORNE. | 
friend whose acquaintance you accidentally made. 
He must not know how long I have resided in France 
—that of itself would set him thinking, and probably 
lead to my detection.” 

“ And if it did, would it not be the best thing that 
could happen? To lure Walter blindfold into a 
second union with you may have very sad results.” 

“T daresay it will,” Claire coldly replied. “I do 
not intend the result to be a triumph to him—I 
thought you fully understood that.” 

“TI do; and deprecate it as the worst wrong you 
can do to yourself. I am not pleading for him, but 
for all that should be dear to you. Dear Claire, 
come out in your true character, or give up all thought 
of renewing your relations with Walter. He will re- 
sent a deception, and he is a difficult man to recon- 
cile when he is once deeply offended.” 

With a mocking laugh, Claire said : 

“ Do you suppose that I shall leave my slave the 
power to resent anything that I may do? No, in- 
deed ; I intend to make him adore me to that de- 
gree that he will sue abjectly—yes, abjectly, for any 
crumb of love I may choose to throw him. He has 
tortured another woman—he has tortured me, 
through the power our love for him gave him, and I 
intend to return the cup to his own lips embitterred 
a thousand-fold. He shall drink it to its dregs ; and 
no one knows better than yourself how well he me- 
rits the punishment I have decreed him.” 

“T am aware of all that. But God has said: 
‘ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay ;’ and those 
who take it on themselves to deal out retributive 
justice usually find themselves in little better plight 
than the object of their punishment.” 

“T know all that, my dear friend, but the brand 
you would pluck from the burning is too far gone to 
go off in anything but fiery sparks, and such coals of 
fire as one heaps on one’s enemy's head sometimes. 
My application of the words of the Good Book is 
rather literal, but it answers my purpose well 
enough.” 

“ Heaping coals of fire on the head of another is 
something very different from what you propose, I 
am afraid. If I thought you meant to return only 
good for the evil you have endured, I should be 
more hopeful for the future.” 

“T can’t tell you what I mean to do, for I scarcely 
yet know myself; but one thing is clear to me, and 
that is, that Walter Thorne is coming hither, and I 
intend to make him my captive. 1 shall play with 
him as the cat tortures the mouse she intends to 
| devour; and when I find his patience and forbear- 

ance nearly exhausted, I will graciously condescend 











Clara ; or, better still, let mo be Madame L’Epine, a | to accept the hand he pledged to me so long ago. 





For a few brief weeks he shall think himself 
crowned demi-god, and then—then—That is enough 
for you to know, Ada. —— a tt oe 
a ha marriage, and no t' of lifting 
the no ft from the after life of the wedded lovers 
to pry into their domestic affairs, and find out if the 
fair promise of perfect bliss did not prove all a de 
lusion. It is refreshing to dream of ideally happy 
people, even if we don’t find them in this work-a-day 
world of ours.” 

Miss Digby sighed. She knew that in her present 
mood Claire was impracticable. After a pause, she 
said: 

“You must make your own fate, Claire ; yet 1 be 
lieve you to be worthy of a better one than you are 
preparing for yourself. I shall not ask for any 
farther confidence, for I rather shrink from the 
developments you might make. If I fully compre 
hended your plans, I might find it impossible to 
refrain from betraying you to Walter, as the surest 
means of saving you both from plunging into irre 
mediable wretchednesss.” 

“Tf you did that, Ada, I could never forgive you!’ 
exclaimed Claire, in much excitement. “I have 
cherished this dream for years, and the one who 
snatches from me its fruition in the moment my tri 
umph approaches would be no true friend. You have 
pledged your word to me, Ada, and I hold you 
bound to your promise of secreey. From myself 
alone shall Walter Thorne learn who I am, and why 
Isought him a second time.” 

“So be it, then; but I hold myself absolved from 
the consequences. Good night, Claire. I can only 
pray to a higher power to soften your resentful na 
ture, and bring good out of the evil you seem bent 
on pursuing.” 

“Good night,” said Claire, faintly; and when the 
door closed on her friend she bent down and wept 
bitterly. 

All sense of triumph in the easy accomplishment 
of the coveted. meeting between herself’ and ‘Thorne 
seemed to have died out, for the time at least. 

She could scarcely realise that he was actually 
coming to Seaview ; that, in a few more days, she 
would stand face to face.to face with the man whose 
perfidy had blighted her life, to whom she had 
sworn to bring home the anguish he had caused her 
to suffer. Claire possessed great power of self-con 
trol, but she dreaded that it might fail her in the 
moment of meeting, for she knew that she should be 
moved to the depths of her soul. whether by love o 
hate she could not positively determine iu t!use 
mements of tumultuous thought. 

(Te Se Comtuaee) 
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THE FLOWER GIRL, 
en 
CHAPTER XVIL 


WHuILE the sorceress and the king held their inter- 
view, the search of the persons of Sir Mortimer, Sir 
Albert and Lady Tempest had proceeded. 

Nothing was found to implicate any of them, and 
as they met at the door of the audience-chamber, 
both Sir Mortimer and Sir Albert scarcely dared 
glauce at Lady Tempest, for they dreaded that the 
face of despair which they expected would meet their 
eyes would tell them that all was discovered. 

But the features of the baroness were calm and 
unmoved, nor was there a sign of fear upon them. 
The habitual paleness of her cheeks was gone, how- 
ever, and a bright spot glowed on each, while her 
blue eyes sparkled with an exultation easily read by 
her husband. 

“The packet ?” whispered the baron, as they met. 

“Is safe in my bosom,” replied the baroness. 

“You were searched ?” 

“Narrowly,” she replied, while a deep flush of in- 
dignant pride dyed her brow. “ Narrowly and rudely. 
Wait ; it is dangerous to converse, yet.” 

“Now, heaven bless thee, wife,” thought the de- 
lighted baron. “ But for thy woman’s wit all were 
lost. Though how she preserved the packet is a 
mystery to me.” 

The king returned to the audience-chamber at that 
moment, and taking his seat, commanded the three to 
be brought before him. 

‘What report have we of these ?” he asked. 

“ There has been nothing found upon them to im- 
a them with any plot, your majesty,” replied an 
omicer, 

“We are rejoiced to hear this report,” said the 
king. “Sir Albert Tempest and noble baroness, ye 
are honourably dismissed to your homes, free of at- 
taint. The peril of our position demanded your 
brief arrest. Sir Mortimer Du Vane, we would have 
speech with you in private.” 

He paused for a moment, and then turning an an- 
xry look upon Roger Vagram, exclaimed, in a voice 
which made many tremble, for they had heard it 
when it sentenced peers to instant death : 

“Roger Vagram, traitor! We have learned pri- 
vately that thou art a secret lover of Henry Tudor. 
\rrest him, guards, and away with him to the 
Tower !” 

Although the double-dealing earl had expected 
something of this show of anger on the part of the 


king, the rage of the latter seemed so genuine that | 
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[THE ASSASSINS OF THE KING. ] 


his swarthy cheek grew suddenly pale, and he stared 
in amazement. 

“ You are astonished, my lord, and so were we when 
we heard that your lordship had received a letter from 
the cowardly Welshman, Rene Tudor. The letter, 
man! the letter!” 

These words reassured the traitor. He saw that 
the king was playing a part to deceive the friends of 
the Earl of Richmond, so that they might continue 
to trust Roger Vagram, and thus have all their plans 
laid before the king. 

Lord Roger drew a letter from his bosom—the 
same to which William Caxton had made allusion on 
Shingley Green, the same which the earl had already 
laid before the king—and kneeling, plwced it at the 
feet of Richard, who snatched it up and feigned to 
read it eagerly. 

“It is from the exiled Richmond,” he said, after a 
moment’s silence, “and in it, though we find no 
treason on the part of Roger Vagram, he has com- 
mitted a misdemeanour in withholding it from us 
until now. My lord, remain under arrest, not at the 
Tower, but in De Montfort Palace, until we shall 
have decided upon this matter. Let two officers 
of the royal palace attend the earl to his palace. The 
audience is at an end.” 

The nobles withdrew, and Sir Mortimer remained 
with the king. 

Nicholas Flame, having learned that Sir Mortimer 
was not under arrest, but engaged in private con- 
versation with the king, waited patiently for his ap- 
pearance, and was at length rewarded by seeing him 
descend the broad staircase. 

“ Ah, he is coming at last, and a free man yet,” 
muttered the printer. “He thrust his head into the 
jaws of the lion, and he takes it out upon his shoul- 
ders unharmed.” 

He did not move from his careless attitude as the 
knight approached, though their eyes met as Sir 
Mortimer passed by; but when the latter had ad- 
vanced fully a hundred paces from the portals of the 
palace, Nicholas Flame moved away, at first care- 
lessly and slow, and then with a rapid step which soon 
overtook the knight. 

Both walked side by side for a moment, and then 
the printer passed on at a free swinging stride and 
crossed the street, where he was almost immediately 
lost in darkness. 

Yet, during the brief time the knight and the 
printer walked side by side, though neither turned 
his head to the other, nor raised his eyes from the 
ground, the following conversation took place be- 
wween them: 

“Sir Mortimer, you are followed.” 





“T suspected it. Anything about the maiden? ” 

“She is still in the power of Sir Simon.” 

“Tam on my way to the De Montfort palace. But 
I expect to be waylaid before I arrive there. Be near 
at hand.” 

“T will be ready. The little girl is with your 
mother.” 

“ Ah, I am happy to hear that. 
me?” 

“Eight, but in two parties. 
You have your sword again ?” 

“ Yes. ~ on.” 

They then parted, as we have related, and the 
knight moved on, taking the most direct course fo: 
De Montfort palace. 

The night was now far advanced, past midnight ; 
the streets were almost wholly deserted. It was 
a dangerous hour for anyone to be abroad alone, for 
at that era London was infested with bands of 
thieves, robbers, and cut-throats, who took advau- 
tage of the lawlessness of the times to exercise 
their nefarious trade with reckless impunity. 

The streets, as we have said, were unlighted, and 
the lateness of the hour had extinguished even the 
private lamps of the wealthy. 

Sir Mortimer, however, feared no thieves or com- 
mon cut-purses. He apprehended an attack from the 
fierce assassins who struck their victims at the com- 
mand of the murderous king. 

In his private interview with Richard, after the 
departure of the nobles from the audience-chamber, 
the monarch, who viewed the knight as a mere ad- 
venturer, who would not pause to sell his sword and 
dagger for royal gold, had boldly asked him to 
assassinate the Earl of Richmond. 

“We have heard,” was the remark of Richard, 
“that you stand high in the good graces of Henry 
Tudor, Sir Mortimer. Stand high in ours, and ask 
what reward you will, so that this Welsh spectre 
may no longer disturb our dreams.” 

“Your grace would have me slay Sir Henry 
Tudor ?” was the reply of the knight, as he fixed his 
bold and steady eyes upon the eager face of the king. 

“You are not slow of wit, Sir Knight,” replied 
Richard. 

“King Richard,” said Sir Mortimer, gravely and 
haughtily, “there is no unworthy stain upon wy 
sword, and I have never taken life nor shed blood, 
except in fair and honourable battle. I did not come 
to England to assassinate, and the Earl of Richmond 
knows me too well to dream ever of asking me to 
stab any foe of his in secret. I shall not leave Eng 
land to assassinate, and King Richard does not know 
me when he desires that at my hand.” 


How many follow 


We must separate 
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“Enough. We will not pre ss the matter,” cried 
Richard, frowning darkly. “At least, Sir Mortimer 
Du Vane, your sword is your own again, and you are 
free to take service under our banner. We offer-you 
the chief command of our horse, or in any other ser- 
vice you may prefer, and we will enter your name as 

6 of the nobility of our realm.” 

‘Thanks, your grace.. But I have a private duty 
t ona 1m, which demands that my arm and brain 
shall be free to use in my own affairs.” 

“Go!” said Richard, seornfully. “There is no 
ther man living to whom we would stoop to make 
offers like these. By St. Paul, young man, there is 
no other adveuturer who would be so silly as to re- 
ject them! Who is not a friend is an enemy to 
Richard. Go!” 


‘The knight, heving received his sword from the |. again, 


officer to whom he had given it when arrested, left 
the royal palace, as we have told, and, as he paced |. 
the dark and deserted streets, the illy-conggaled 
anger of the king pressed upon his mind. 

‘Who is not a friend isan enemy to Richard,’ she 
muttered, as he silently unsheathed his gwerdand 
held it across his breast, ready to attack or defend. 
“ The tyrant meant more than he said. Kight follow 
me, said Nicholas Flame; no doubt sent.aiter me by 
Richard, to cut me down. He sends heavy odds, in- 
deed, to fall upon one man by surprise; and, donbt- 
less, ‘these eight are veterans in dark deods. I hear 
their footfalls,” he added, pausing and looking back. 

He could see nothing, for the moon was under a 

cloud, but his quick ear noticed that the sound of the 
pursuing footfalls ceasethas he paused. Others on 
the opposite side. of the street he heard for an ing 
stant after, and then they too ceased. 
“It is as the printer said,” thought the knight, 
‘“ My enemies are in two. parties. One-on this side 
and the other on that. They intend to surroundame 
before they attack.” 

Thus on his guard, the experienced, 
who had often braved greater « 
menaced him, pursued his weyawith 
steady stride, his armed head and mailed feet re- 
sounding plainly upon the hard-beaten path. 

His course now led him across an open common, 
and as he entered it, he said: 

“T shall be attacked in this open field, and pro- 
bably near the centre.” 

He had reached the middle of the common, no 
longer hearing the sound of pursuing feet, for the 
soft grass and soil deadened every step, when the 
moon, then declining, shot from beneath the cloud, 
bright and full. 

“ Ah! this is fortunate,” cried the knight, gladly 
hailing the light, as it revealed the shadowy forms 
of his expected assailants rushing towards him from 
eight different points. 

When he entered the deserted common, the 
assassins of the king had scattered, with the agree- 
ment that they were to surround the knight and fall 
upon him in the center of the green. 

They were experienced in their base and cowardly 
trade. They moved towards the knight rapidly, yet 
with equal pace, so that all should strike him at the 
same instant. 

But he at whose destruction they aimed was as 
wily as they, and he did not remain to be converged 
upon by eight practised swordamen. The instant 
that he perceived them running towards him, he 
singled out one and rushed to meet him with amaz- 
ing speed. 

He met him suddenly, and while the assassin was 
imagining that the knight was seeking to escape, the 
sword of the latter swept the head of the ruffian 

from his shoulders. 

Then wheeling, with the loud cry “Du Vane” 
pealing from his lips like the blast of a trumpet, 
le met a second cut-throat, clashed swords with him 
but once, and springing under his guard, buried his 
dagger in the man’s throat. 

‘T'wo of his enemies were thus disposed of quickly, 
and without pausing until the remaining six should 
form a cordon around hiin, Sir Mortimer sprang upon 
. third, and beat him down just at the others came 
“These assailed him furiously, and but for his ex- 
cellent coat of mail would have pierced him despite 
his marvellous fence. 

The shout of the knight, however, had been heard 
by one whose arm was to be dreaded by the strongest, 
and though the skill, valour, and prowess of Sir 
Mortimer was like that of the Paladins of olden 
time, and might have extricated him from his perilous 
strait, he would have beon badly wounded but for the 
rapid rescue made by the printer. 

Nicholas Flame at no time had been far from the 
knight, thongh the extreme darkness of the night 
had caused him to wander somewhat from the course 
which he would have pursued by day. 

Nevertheless he was upon the rear of the assassins, 
with his formidable club, at tse moment when Sir 
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Mortimer was most hard pressed, the sword of the 
knight being snapped in twain as the printer’s club 
felled one who was about to deal a heavy blow, 
unseen by Sir Mortimer. 

The knight had prostrated one of the five as the 
printer came up, and when the latter had smitten 
down his man, there remained but three, and they, 
amazed by the fate of their comrades and the prowess 
of their antagonists, fled as if pursued by a legion of 
devils. 

“They have had more than enough,” said the 
knight, as he caught breath after the hard combat. 
“ Speak, rascal,” he added, as he bent over a dying 
wretch ; “who set you upon me?” 

“Phe king!” seeped the man, and as if the effort 
to. speak hastened his death, he groaned, gasped 

and died. 

“The king’ ” thought Sir Mortimer. “ Aye, TI 
thought as much. But why should Richard,, the 

, desire the death of Du Vane, the adventurer ?” 
urning to the yee he 
our ieate aid—~” 


T but poiled 
in smashing the knay: , ar 


“Not so. My ene was —— Nicholas, 
that strikes me as something strange 

“What! the snappi of a goon my master?” 
asked the printer. y faith! I have seen, many, & 
good blade. » when least expected.” 

No doubt; Nicholas ; but this sword).MAs 
steed, me through.many a battle. Ah ! whet.aey 
yyou.to that ? Examine the fractured end.” 

“So !” exclaimed:ghe printer. ‘“ The sweadjpeth 
been with, “These holes were adrilled 
} through the blade, an@¥t,swapped there. New when 
avas that done?” 

“At the royal palace, .amhile the swordagas out of 
my Sssession., 

o doubt, ‘my master. }No ‘doubt oftthgt. But 
2 ae wo Feu jt-aould, have been, done by 


Sir Mortimer reflected a. mem@pt,.and then -re~ 
plied : 
“T think not. “Theding.made certain, prapasals | 
to me, which he:.had reason to imagine I would ac- 
cept—certainly he could not have known that I would 
reject them. Therefore, though we know the king 
set these knaves upon me, it is certain that my sword 
was tampered with without his knowledge, for surely 
he would not destroy or weaken a blade which he 
desired to purchase for his service.” 

“That is very true,” said Nicholas Flame. “Was 
Roger Vagram not in the palace? Why try 
your witsany more? Here isa sword, anda good 
one.” 

“ Yet as Roger Vagram left the royal palace,” said 
Sir Mortimer, taking the sword, “before the king 
held his interview with me, he could not have known 
that the assassins.of the king would attack me. So 
why tamper with my sword?” 

“ Because he knows that you are coming to visit 
him, and he means to slay you for your boldness, or 
at least have you slain. My master, let me persuade 
you from this useless enterprise.” 

“Useless? Nicholas, you forget the man who sleeps 
in the chest,” ‘said Sir Mortimer, sternly, though 
more reproachfully than sternly. 

“Oh, no, my dear master,” exclaimed Nicholas. 
“T do not forget the man who sleeps in the chest, and 
therefore I urge you to abide the coming of your 
powerful friend, Henry Tudor, who will be King of 
England ere the snow falls again upon London.” 

“ Nicholas, young as I am, I have learned to place 
little faith in the promises of princes,” replied the 
knight, bitterly. ‘“ He of France, the wily Louis XL, 
promised me his powerful aid with the late king, 
Edward IV., that the mystery of my birth should be 
cleared up, the death of my father, if he is dead, be 
avenged, and the wrongs of my beloved mother be 
righted. When I had served the false-hearted 
monarch, he gave me scant reward in begrudged 
gold and empty title, when my soul yearned only for 
my rights, and vengeance upon this unholy Roger 
Vagram.” 

“Still, Sir Mortimer, the Earl of Richmond may 
keep his word when he fills the throne a 

“Tush! Henry Tudor is cold and hypocritical,” 
interrupted the knight. 

“ He may and he may not. Besides, this conspiracy 
may fall through as others have, and leave Richard 
king and firm friend of Roger Vagram.” 

“Friend no more, since he has placed him under 
arrest.” 

“Tt is a sham ; a trick which has not deceived me 


when Vagram was upbraided by the king. Roger 
Vagram has betrayed all he could, and but for chance 
the letters of Henry Tudor were now in the hands 
of Richard, and the heads of many nobles on the 
block, where the bloody-minded tyrant yearns to 





place them, as he did those of Buckingham, Grey, 


i pas 1) 


nor the Stanleys, for I saw their lips curl with scorn’ 


Hastings—aye, and that of Earl Rivers, the noble 
patron of our good friend, William Caxton.” 

“ At least, my master, let me accompany you to 
the presence of er Vagram,” urged the printer. 

“Thanks, Nicholas, for your hearty fidelity,” ro- 
plied Sir Mortimer clasping the hand of his hum}! 
friend. “But that must not be. If I fall, it we 
best that I fall alone. My r mother will need « 
true and devoted friend, an where can she find x 
firm and true a one asin Nicholas Flame ?” 

“ Aye, I would willingly serve the noble and injured 
lady with my life, if needed,” exclaimed the printer, 
heartily. 

“T well know that, my friend, and I know it of no 
other man, high or low ; for Master Caxton has his 
own cares pressing upon him, they.are neither 
light norfew. Ifl tl, you ean protect my mother 
and the little waif, Flaydilla, whom heaven sent 
to my méther'’s roof. I leaveto you also the task of 
rescuing agd-caring for, Lauretta Mansfield, my be- 
trothed.” 

They had,not remained the.common while 
conversing a¢above, but had pursued their way with 
pA towards, the pellipate of Lord Roger, 
w even at that hour blazed with lights. 

“There is sacheenst my enemy, and of the as- 
sassin of my father, if I may believe what I have 
oy ” said coe ae as they came within sight 
ofjthe stately palace of the darkearl. “Lam about to 
enter it, to leeweit, Nicholas Flame. 
If l xeturn not tomy mother’s. houseere day. dawns 
) egein, kyow.either that I ampdead.or igthe dun- 
geons ofighe palace. Farewell, noble; heart, and 
remembenmy mother and little Flaydijje, nor forget 
Lauretta:”” 

“I swearto forget nothing,” 
but emotion ehoked his h, and ry rca saying, 
as he his ni sn band of the, knigh 

* some t Fears ago, A ys bale your 


noble father ell, buthe never retuxned to me as 
pole father farwll bene 


* Bay, faithful, heart, to his bosom 
Flame;’.gaia Sir Mortimer, embrac- 

| ing him ; and bade you guard ‘his young bride 
should aught befall him, and right nobly have you 
done it. Tell Lauretta that a holy vow denied me the 
pleasure of first rescuing her. If I survive this peril, 
I will tell her all myself. Again farewell.” 

With these words, the knight hastened away, and 
was instantly lost to the tearful gaze of Nicholas 
Flame, who shook his head and moved from the 
spot, saying: 

“Tt is a dangerous enterprise, and I fear I may 
never again behold Sir Mortimer alive. I pray that 
the sword I gave him, and which the king sent against 
him withal, may stand his friend in what is before 
him. Now, heaven bless you, Sir Mortimer, and 
bring you safe through this peril.” 


begam: the, printer, 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Rocer VAGRAM, Earl De Montfort, arrived at his 
palace, after leaving the audience-chamber of tle 
king, feeling satisfied that he had played his cards 
most triumphantly, and yet not satisfied. 

He had entered into the conspiracy against Richard 
for no other purpose than to betray it ; not because 
he had any love for the usurper, whom he both hated 
and feared, but for his own aggrandizement, and to 
gratify his dislike of several nobles who had never 
consented to receive him as their equal, and because 
there were many of rank inferior to his own who re- 
garded him asan infamous upstart, whose elevation 
to the peerage had been obtained by foul and secret 
means. 

Originally Roger Vagram appeared in London as a 
scrivener and money-lender upon a small scale, liv- 
ing and carrying on his business in an obscure and 
disreputable street, but rapidly amassing property, 
until he became famous in his neighbourhood for his 
wealth. 

He was of great use to both parties during the civil 
war, and on the coronation of Edward IV., in 1461, 
was confirmed by that monarch in the possession of 
the title and estates of Earl De Montfort, upon estab- 
lishing his claims as sole heir of the last earl, who 
had suddenly disappeared, though his body was not 
found among the slain after the battle of ‘Towton, in 
which it was supposed the missing ear] perished. 

The claims of Roger Vagram to the rich earldom 
were known long before the death of him whom he 
succeeded, but it was also well known that at one 
time no less than twelve lives stood between him and 
the succession. 

One by one, by battle or by disease, these lives had 
sunk into the grave, until none remained as an ob- 
stacle to the ambition of the wealthy scrivener except 
the last earl, young Lord Henry De Ross, unmarried, 
and in his twenty-fourth year. 

But Earl Henry fought his last fight under the 
banner of Henry VI. in the terrible bottle of Towton, 
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men were slain by English rage. 

He was never seen after that battle, nor conld his 
faithful esquire, Nicholas Flame, find the body of his 
beloved master among the slain. 

The conqueror, Edward of York, glad to be rid of 
one whose valour had threatened to be a thorn in the 
side of the Yorkist cause, and willing to attach Roger 
Vagram permanently to his house, consented readily 
to his claim, and the wily scrivener became Earl De 
Montfort. 

Soon after, he- married the only daughter of an im- 
poverished nobleman, and from that marriage sprang 
but one child—he who’ figures'in this story as Sir 
Simon Vagram. 

Had the times been more settled, the claims of 
Roger Vagram would not have been ‘so easily estab- 
lished, but during that stormy era of English his- 
tory, policy, and not justice made the law. 

Roger Vagram’s avarice and ambition were not 
contented with his earldom, rich and brilliant as it 
was; but continually schemed to increase in wealth 
and power, as will be revealed as we progress. 

The arrest of the earl was a mere sham, and on ar- 
riving at his palace, the.surveillance of the royal 
off_e't veased, though, to keep wp appearances, they 
remained.in,the palace. 

The earl on entering, his private. reception-room 
was not surprised tofind Sir Simon awaiting him. 

“ Well,” said.Lord Roger,.as ho. threw himself 
upon @ couch, and unbuekled his heavy belt, “ I 
trust the day’s work is over, though the cunning of 
the conspirators has baffled my hopes, Simon. I was 
sure that I had them under my thumb; but the 
shrewdness of that adventurer, Sir Mortimer Du 
Vane, enabled thelerds.to escape, and made me look 
foolish in theeyes of the king.” 

“Humph !” ejaculated his,son, “It is still apuzzle 
tome whom you wish toserve--Richard the, King or 
Henry Tudor ?” 

“Either, either, my: son, as may best serve the 
plans of Roger Vagram, When. I scented out the 
plot and sought. to join it, J did,.so to avenge the 
sneers of the Stanleys. and others, who had hinted 
that my claims to my earldom were forgeries, espe- 
cially the proud baron, of Edgemore, Sir William 
Tempest. But after learning something of the power 
of the plot, fora time I thought it well to be.ready to 
aidthe exiled Henry Tudor. After his signal failure 
and attempt. at invasion, I gave up his cause as lost, 
and resolved to make the most of whatT had learned. 
I sprang the trap too soon. The birds are. not 
caught, and I have lost the confidence of the con- 
spirators, though I have risen in the favour of the 
king ; so after all, 1am a winner.” , 

“As you always have been, and will be, my lord,” 
said Siballa Thornbuck, emerging from the folds of 
a curtain, behind which she had hidden herself when 
the earl’s heayy step was heard in the hall. ‘Good 
luck to you, my Jord. Lwas chatting here with Sir 
Simon, when I heard a step coming which might not 
have been yours, so I hid for the time.” 

The earl glared upon her sharply, but evinced no 
surprise nor displeasure, saying : 

“Lam glad you are here, since you are here, but 
I think you should use more ceremony in entering 
the presence of Earl De Montfort.” 

“Tut!” exclaimed the sorceress. “Would Roger 
Vagram be anything but Roger Vagram but for Si- 
balla Thornbuck ?” 

“Take care,” replied the earl, quickly. “Sir Simon 
does not know yet.” 

“It is time he should, for he chafes too much under 
my guidance,” said Siballa. “Good lack; he pays 
me no more respect thai if 1 were a common 
trull.” 

“ And what more are you, wonian ?” demanded Sir 
Simon, angrily. “See, my Jord, this old bloated 
wench, whom I intend to have drowned for a witch, 
and whom your lordship seems strangely familiar 
with, by my faith, dares to sell me that she can make 
me, aye, and your lordship, too, the laughing stock 
of London.” 

“So I can, so I can, pert cockerel!” cried the sor- 
ceress, whose brains were steeped in the fumes of 
strong drink ; for, after her fright in the royal palace 
she had drunk deeply to calm her nerves, which had 
been greatly shaken by what she deemed the voices 
of the dead. 

“You have been drinking hard, woman,” said the 
earl, sternly. “All my life your vile habit has.made 
me treble lest in some moment of drunken folly 
your tongue might reveal dangeréus things. Take 
care ; I cannot live in this dread much longer. I have 
enough dangers without that.” 

“You threaten me! You dare tc threaten me :” 
replied the sorceress, with high scorn. 

“There! Say no more! This is too much !” cried 
the earl, pacing the floor uneasily. 

_ Sir Simou knew well that this hideous old woman 
Lad powerful influence over his father, but that was 
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nething to him, though he often wondered why it 
Was 80. 

Now, however, he was chafed and vexed that a 
drunken old woman should beard him and the earl so 
boldly. 

He advanced with the intent to cudgel her soundly 
with a baton he snatched from a table, but to his sur- 
— the earl sprang between him and Siballa, say- 
ng: 
“Halt! Sheis drunk! Yow have no better friend 
than she when she is sober.” 

“Oh, let the springal strike the mother of his fa- 
ther!” cried the sorceress, disdainfully. 

“Ah, she has told it at last!” muttered the earl, 
while his face grew terribly dark. 

“The mother of my father!” repeated Sir Simon, 
dropping the baton, and staring in amazement from 
one to the other. “‘ Siballa, the sorceress, the mother 
of my father!” 

“'No more’and no-less, Sir Simon. It is ‘time: you 
learned that nice bit of family history. Let the ear] 
deny ‘it if he dare,” said Siballa, bluntly. 

“Is this true, or is the old witch raving in) her 
cups, my lord?” demanded Sir Simon of the earl, 
who was sternly regarding Siballa with a gaze which 
had no filial love, nor respect in it. 

“ It is'true ; but.she is mad to declare it.” 

“ Not I, my lord. If he does not know it,and know 
it now, he will overthrow all your plans to add the 
barony of Edgemoor to the earldom, of De Monfort. 
Ask Sir Simon what has become of the flower girl, 
Lauretta Mansfield.” 

“T had forgotten the matter,’ said the earl; startled 
by the words of the,sorceress.. “‘ Where: is the.girl, 
my-son ?” 

Sir Simon was too greatly, astounded by what he 
had heard to reply. He staved at the hideous face 
of the old woman, muttering : 

“Great heaven! Can it be possible? This witch, 


this sorceress, this Hegate, the mother of my fa- 
ther !—the mother of the proud Earl De Montfort! 
Ha! ha!” he added, laughing wildly: “ The grand- 
mother of Sir Simon Vagrant! It is a dream—a 
lie!” 


“Tt is thetruth, Sir Simon,”. sald the.earl, sternly. 
“Speak not so loud, or the secret. which has, been 
buried so, long, and carefully in her heart and mine 
will be cried upon the streets of London, Be patient. 
In time yon shall know all.” 

“That object my grandmother!” muttered Sir 
Simon, pointing scornfully at Siballa, whose un- 
ewieldy. body was swaying to and fro in her attempts 
to retain an erect posture upon her bloated limbs. 
“Tf she is my granddam, then the devil must be my 
granddad! Pshaw! I will not believe it.” 

“ Believe it.or not, she is. Iam her son, and you 
are mine. I did hope that you would never learn 
this fact, for the knowledge can ouly add to the 
recklessness of a nature already dangerously reck- 
less. But since she has violated her solemn oath, I 
may see fit to violate mine,” said the earl, fiercely, 

“Pish! for your oath, and my oath, and.all other 
oaths,” cried Siballa. “I haveslaved in infamy, 
toiled in‘bad repute for you, my lord, since you were 
an infant, and you have grown great, rich and 
powerful only to give me now and then a few gold 
pieces. ‘Rot.me, my lord, if it be not time that my 
old age were sheltered.” 

“ Have I not, time and again, until weary with the 
urging, begged you to retire into easy and,untroubled 
seclusion ?” said the earl. 

“T demand to live in De Montfort palace. To be 
called the Dowager Countess De Montfort,” cried 
Siballa, staggering and falling upon the couch. 

Here her many potations overcame her, and she 
sank into complete insensibility. 

“T have feared this,” remarked the earl, angrily, 
as he cast a large cloak over the repulsive face and 
form. “It is well that the fit of folly came upon her 
in this room and presence.” 

“Tf she is often thus, I wonder that she has lived 
so long—that, is if there.is any truth in her words,” 
said Sir Simon, with a glance of disgust at the couch. 

“Truth? Ay, all true. It is not because she is 


but because she has toiled and done much for me.” 

“So she is really your mother?” 

“ She is.” 

“Then the reports are also true. 
the earldom were forgeries? ” 

“ True; thongh there is blood of the De Rosses in 
my veins, Sir Simon, illegitimate blood; yet that 
fact, and opportunity, led Siballa Thornbuck to con- 
.ceive the plot which made me an earl. Harold 
Vagram, my father, and Siballa Thornbuck were 
never married ——” 

“Your claims assert and prove that you were the 
son of Harold Vagram and Ivilla Blayton.” 

“ By a secret marriage? yes ; but there never was 
such a person as Ivilla Blayton,” replied the earl. 
“Harold Vagram died before 1 was born, while 
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Siballa Thornbuck lived with him in Wales, a8 his 
wife, under the: repute that her maiden name was 
Ivilla Blayton. When Harold Vagram died, Ivilla 
Blayton disappeared from Wales, and returned to 
London, where she was known as Siballa Thornbuék, 
and where she passed me off as the orphan son of 
Harold Vagram and Ivilla Blayton. At that timo 
twelve’ lives ‘stood between the blood of Harold 
Vagram and this earldom; and as Harold Vagram 
was an obscure. gentleman, penniless and reckless, 
his kindred took no notice of the infant reared by 
Siballa, who claimed to be its guardian only.” 

“Had Harold Vagram left an estate, or any 
wealth, no doubt.a stir and strict inquiry would have 
been made in the matter,” said Sir Simon. 

“Certainly. But there was no estate, no property ; 
no probability that the puling infant of Harold 
Vagram would ever live to assert a claim upon the 
earldom of De Montfort.” 

“ Why did not Siballa assert that she was the law- 
ful wife of Harold Vagram ?” 

“Her reputation was already infamous in London 
ere her beauty—for she was beautiful—captivated 
Harold Vagram,” replied the earl. “It was possible 
that. he might marry someone, but it would not be 
believed that he had married a notorious woman. 
And even if that were a fact, and established in case 
litigation acose, it would be alleged that I was not 
the son’of Siballa by Harold Vagram. Her character 
was too infamous to impose upon a jury of peers the 
belief that she could be a faithful wife.” 

“This is an honourable lineage!” sneered Sir 
Simon. 

“ It is the truth, nevertheless. My mother formed 
the plot when she first became acquainted with my 
father ; though at first she did not look so high as 
the earldom. Chance aided her schemes, and when 
I became old enough I added my wits to hers. For 
years we toiled in building up that mass of docu- 
mentary evidence and proof which, with the aid of 
his late majesty, Edward IV., has'‘made me Earl De 
Montfort.” 

“Twelve lives,” muttered Sir Simon, thoughtfully. 
‘Was there no crime perpetrated in removing those 
twelve lives ?” 

“War always engenders crime, especially a bitter 
civil war which has lasted for nearly thirty years. 
Many a numerous and noble family in that time has 
become totally extinct,” replied the earl, evasively. 

“You evade my question, my father. Since you 
have told me so much why not tell.more?. Should 
I live to succeed you in the earldom, ought I not to 
Know all of the past, that I may guard against 
molestation ?” 

“There is no molestation to fear, except from the 
tongue of that old woman. And against that danger 
I shall most certainly guard hereafter. That is, as 
soon as I shall have completed a scheme in view.” 

“'What scheme ?” 

“That which concerns the flower girl; in which, 
by-the-way, you, Sir Simon, are to play an important 
part.” 

“ Animportant part! In faith! my lord, if abduc- 
tion be an important part, I have played it finely.” 

“So far, well. I am glad to hear that you bave 
secured the girl. Is she inthe palace? I intended 
to be at-home to receive her from your hands, but 
important affairs, that of the explosion of the plot 
especially, thrust the matter from my mind. In 
what part of the palace did you place her? I trust, 
Sir Simon, you have used extreme caution in the 
matter; for this flower girl, Lauretta Mansfield as 
she is called, is no common person.” 

“T have been notably cautious,” replied Sir Simon, 
laughing lightly, yet. with some fear of his father’s 
displeasure. “ She pleased my eye greatly.” 

“That I am delighted to hear,” interrupted the 
earl. ‘For it is an ill. match where there is no love 
on either side. I doubt not she will love you after 
marriage.” 

“ After marriage !” cried Sir Simon, staring at the 
earl. “Do you mean that you wish me to marry this 
flower girl ?” 

“I do, my son.” 

“Come, did I not know that you have a holy hor- 
ror of wine—which is most marvellous,” added Sir 
Simon, glancing at the couch—“I should imagino 
that something more potent than water had freely 
passed your lordship’s lips. Sir Simon Vagram marry 
a flower girl! But, by my nails! that would be in 
excellent keeping with the story that the grand- 
mother of Sir Simon is a sorceress.” 

“Cease scoffing at what is and must be,” com- 
manded the earl, sharply, “This flower girl is as 
pure.a maiden as any in Europe, and the heiress of 
estates more opulent than those of Karl De Montfort. 
I might secure those estates to you by ending her 
life, for after her the property falls to this earldom, 
and as I have built my claims, we are blood-relatives 
of the girl, yet why take life when a marriage will 
serve as well?” 
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“Marriage? I wish to wear no yoke, though a 
queen were to be my yoke-fellow,” replied Sir Simon, 
sullenly. “The girl is not in the palace, but safely 
caged at the house of Callisa Staver.” 

“ The female assassin !” exclaimed the earl. “ The 
infamous procuress! The vindictive hag of the ta- 
pestried chamber !” 

“It appears that your lordship is well acquainted 
with all the titles of the respectable old lady,” re- 
marked Sir Simon, laughing. 

“Why not? Callisa is the sister of Siballa,” re- 
plied the earl. 

“My grandaunt, by Jove!” cried Sir Simon, re- 
coiling. “I shall find that the common hangman is 
my brother next.” 

“Silence. Callisa does not suspect that I am her 
uephew, or if she does she has always had sense 
enough to keep her suspicions concealed. If I dreamed 
she suspected the truth I’d have her hanged before 
the sun shines again. She has been a valuable ally 
in certain affairs. J: » her house is no place for the 
abode of one who is to be the future Countess De 
Montfort.” 

Sir Simon, who knew the sagacious plotting of his 
father seldom made a mistake, spoke quickly, say- 
ing : 

~ The girl is uninjured, so far as I am concerned.” 

“Then let her be sent for at once. Dispatch four 
of your personal retainers for her, and, to guard 
against accidents I will send two of mine.” 

The libertine knight moved away without remark, 
and the earl accompanied him into the hall, where 
he used those words which we have seen Andrew 
‘'arl repeated to his comrade in « former chapter. 

“Send four of your men, and I will send two of 
mine, to that den of infamy, Callisa Staver's, and let 
the girl be brought here immediately.” 

Sir Simon withdrew to select and accompany four 
of his retainers, and with them had hurried away 
from the palace before the earl dispatched Andrew 
‘l'arl and his comrade to Callisa’s. 

(To be continued) 








SCIENCE. 


THB calorific power of dried wood is 3,600 units 
of heat ; that of common wood, holding 20 per cent. 
to 25 per cent. of water is 9,750 units of heat, on an 
average. 

It is stated that Germany is the first country in 
which it was proposed to cement iron. Thence this 
art came to France, and was introduced at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne long before it was known at Sheffield, the 
present centre of that fabrication. 


A new kind of gunpowder has been invented by a 
M. Hahn. It consists of 367°5 parts of chlorate of 
potass, 168°3 of sulphuret of antimony, 18 parts of 
charcoal and 46 parts of spermaceti. This gunpow- 
der can be conveyed without any danger of an ex- 
plosion, provided the chlorate be added only at the 
moment of using it, in the proportion of 46 parts of 
that substance to 29 of the others. 


‘Tug cannon of the Royal George, which had been 
submerged half a century, when first taken out were 
so soft that the metal could be cut with a knife, but 
immediately hardened with exposure to the air, and 
were again fired. Some muskets and cannon sunk 
in Lakes Erie and Ontario during the war of 1812, 
were forty years afterwards found to be but slightly 
rusted, 

‘HE beautifully carved sandal-wood gates, which 
originally belonged to the people of Somnath, and 
after their capture by General Nott were placed at the 
entrance of the Agra magazine, seem to be in danger 
of destruction. It is stated that the contents of the 
Agra magazine are now being removed to Allahabad, 
and that the gates will probably be thrown into the 
fire, from ignorance of their historyand beauty, unless 
the authorities of the British Museum beg them from 
Sir S. Northcote. They could be easily packed up 
and sent home, where the admiration they would 
receive from all Europe would amply repay the small 
trouble and expense entailed by their removal. 


THE Italian papers state that the great tunnel 
through Mont Cenis is making very satisfactory 
progress. From the 16th to the 31st of October the 
distance excavated at the southern end was 28 metres, 
and at the northern 34 metres, making together 62 
metres. The average of the previous fortnights for 
some time has not exceeded 50 metres. The total 
length of the tunnel is to be 12,220 metres, and the 
length already completed is 8958 metres, so that 
there now remain 3261 metres to excavate. Under 
any circumstances it is thought that the entire under- 
taking will be finished by the commencement of 
1871. 

Tue Us or Printers’ INK IN TAKING PHOTO- 
Gkarus.—The permanency of printers’ ink has now 
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been fairly and fully realised in photography. The 
carbon photographs of Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester, in 
which we early saw the realisation of the great de- 
sideratum, have been submitted to tests of the most 
trying nature, by Mr. George Dawson, King’s Col- 
lege, M.A., and lecturer on photography. They have 
been tortured by oven heat, and by boiling water, 
and have withstood the ordeal in the most trium- 
phant manner. Mr. Dawson, in one of his experi- 
ments, soaked a Pouncy photograph, which was sun- 
printed op canvas and printers’ ink, for six days in 
cold water, and then boiled it for six hours in water, 
without any change whatever being apparent, except 
a little in the colour of the canvas. He kept paper 
Pouncy photographs in water till the a rotted, 
but there was no lading, no failure of the photograph. 
He hung up slices of Pouncy pictures in a gas oven, 
and roasted them for six days in a heat of 300 deg. 
to 400 deg. Fahrenheit, and on “matching the cut- 
tings with prints from which they were severed, no 
change whatever could be discovered.” There need 
be no more lamentations over fading photographs. 

A Constant Battery.—M. J. Ney recommends 
a vessel filled with a solution of sal ammoniac, with 
sand, when it is required for transportation, in which 
a plate of amalgamated zinc is to be placed; and, 
secondly, a porous cylinder filled with carbonate of 
copper, in which a plate of copper is to be plunged. 
To keep the battery going, it is only needful to add, 
from time to time, crystals of sal ammoniac. The 
bicarbonate of copper answers for this purpose, and 
is a cheap article. The carbonate of copper is 
insoluble in the solution of sal ammoniac, but when 
a current is formed, it does dissolve in the hydro- 
chloric acid and in the ammonia: the acid goes to 
the zinc pole, and the ammonia to the copper one ; 
the carbonate of copper becomes soluble, and its 
reduction produces a secondary current, having the 
force of a Daniell element. 

Proposal TO Lay Gas Mains FROM NEWCASTLE 
to Lonpon.—The Metropolitan Board of Works 
has again had the question of the removal of gas- 
manufactories “from the populous districts of the 
metropolis” brought under its consideration. The 
proposal for a remedy to the present dangerous 
and Lh omen system of making gas in the most 
crowded parts of the richest city in the world is 
limited to removing the factories “into the country,” 
and conveying the product by a few miles of piping 
to the consumer. e really cannot understand why 
our gas should not be made at the mouths of the 
coal-pits that supply the material which by a costly 
and tedious process is at present brought to London 
by rail or sea, the freight being not less, probably, 
than 10s. per ton between the pits and the factories, 
all of which the consumer pays ; besides being injured 
in health and endangered in person by means of the 
manufacture taking place in that which is the worst 
possible spot in the world for the purpose. The cost 
of laying down gas-mains between London and, say, 
Newcastle, would not be greater than the main- 
tenance for a short period of the fleet of colliers which 
bears the crude material to London, where wages, 
living, and land, are more costly than anywhere else. 
As to the remqyal of the gas-factories out of London, 
that is, of course, merely a question of time and con- 
veni The ity of this being effected was 
put beyond denial by the recent explosions at Niue 
Elms and Mitcham, and elsewhere, which at the same 
time exploded the bold assertions of interested 
persons as to the “impossibility” of such catas- 
trophes. 





ON THE PRECARIOUSNESS OF THE HEALTH OF OLD 
Mzn.—Old age is not always a consequence of the 
number of years a man has lived. Many are com- 
paratively old before they reach the prime of life, 
the consequence of intemperance, hereditary disease, 
and constitutional debility arising from various 
At the same time, the vigorous state of 
health which is observed in some old men—we mean 
in those from about 70 to 79 and upwards—is fre- 
quently like a tower undermined. Such a tower 
may appear as solid, as strong, and durable as when 
it was first built ; nevertheless, it has no foundation, 
and is only shored up by a few props, which failing 
at once, it is ruined in an instant. In old men the 
foundations of life are destroyed, the radical piece 
is exhausted, the vital parts are worn and decayed ; 
the machine is only upheld by a few props—that is, 
by the contexture, and the continuance of the motion 
at first impressed. This appearance of health may 
likewise be compared to glass bubbles, which seem 
perfectly solid, but if you press them a little, will 
fly into a thousand pieces. 

LATCHKEYS AND THE LODGER FRANCHISE.— 
The latchkey question in connection with the lodger 
franchise, which excited so much interest during 
the late revision, has been recently decided by the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, Dublin. A Mr. 


Browne claimed to be enrolled as # voter, in respec; 
was r 

jected by Mr. Purcell, on the ground that the land 
lord should have control over the outer door of th. 
house, and the gee to enter as of right, and in 


of lodgings at 39, Tighe-street. The claim 


dependently of the consent of the lodgers. Fou, 
judges Keoogt, O'Brian, O'Hagan, and George- 
eld that this decision was wrong, and ought to b- 
reversed ; that the statute was an enfranchising one 
and gave an additional right to the franchise; and 
that if the whole house were occupied by lodgers. 
and not in the occupation of the landlord, the per 
sons | therein, if they had done so for twelv- 
months, if also the ts were worth 10/. 
a-year, were entitled to franchise. Baron Fitz 
gerald dissented from this decision. He considera 
that, in order to render the persons having apart 
ments in a house eligible to qualify as lodgers, th+ 
landlord should have control over the premises 
The decision of the Court will have the effect o: 
admitting a considerable number of voters. 





STATISTICS. 


Pavupsrs.—According to a Parliamen' aper, 
the total number of paupers in land and Wales 
on the Ist of January last was 1,040,108. Of these, 
43,158 or 4°3 per cent. were insane. They consisted 
of 19,033 males, and 24,125 females. These figures 
compare unfavourably with the statistics of forme: 
years. In.1863 the Bye arte oy insane paupers 
to the total number of paupers was only 3°17 pe: 
cent. 

THE progress of the British railway traffic this 
year presents the following results :—Great Eastern. 
780,810/,. against 749,788/.; Great Northern, 851,245/., 
against 835,914/. ; Great Western, 1,128,2838/., agains: 
1,128,2971.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 965,3591. 
against 930,045/.; London and North-Western. 
2,507,2241., against 2,503,788/.; Midland, 1,195,1691., 
against 1,122,6871.; and North-Eastern, 1,488,7271.. 
against 1,491,9341. These results are satisfactory in 
some cases, but disappointing in others. 

Export aND Import oF Booxs.—In the year 
1867 books weighing 49,8l4cwt., and of the value 
of 610,538/., were exported from the United King 
dom. The export to the United States amounted 
to 160,311/. e export to British North America 
was 52,6731. ; tothe West Indies and British Guiana. 
11,8611.; to Australia, 113,816/.; to British India. 
43,6391. ; to Egypt, 65,1272.; and to South Africa. 
20,8652. The exvort to the continent of Europe in 
cludes—France, 43,535/.; Hamburg, 13,160/.; Hol 
land, 10,710/. ; Italy, 21,8797. The export of Eng 
lish works has increased much of late. The 
export to France in 1864 reached only 11,3571. The 
entire export of books from this country was then 
only 34,087cwt., of the value of 466,48 At that 
time the American demand had fallen below half 
that of 1867. The export of books from the United 
Kingdom was 30,50lcwt. in 1857, and almost pre- 
cisely the same in 1861; it was 82,892cwt. in 1863 ; 
in 1865 it was 39,528cwt. ; in 1866, it was 48,581cwt. ; 
and in 1867, 49,814cwt. Our import of books is 
very much smaller than our export. In 1860 the 
quantity imported was only 6,517cwt.; in 1863, 
6,924cewt.; in 1864, 8,089cwt.; in 1866, 8,789cwt.; 
in 1867, 10,272cwt., of the value of 122,7171., or one- 
fifth of the cari. The chief import is from 
France, from whence we received in 1867 books of 
the value of 49,2457. So long ago as 1859 our im- 
port of books from France exceeded 383,000/. in 
value, then subject to an import duty of 1,700/. The 
import from Holland has risen from 7,000/. in 1859 
to 10,7402. in 1867 ; from Hamburg it has advanced 
from 20,455/. to 84,199/.; Belgium, 5,150/. to 8,065/. 
The import of books from the United States is re- 
turned at 12,203/. in 1859, and only 7,618/. in 1364, 
and 7,552/. in 1867. 








Kine THEOpORE’s GoLD Cross.—Amongst the do- 
nations recently presented to the Live: 1 Free 
Public Library are a gold cross, which belonged to 
King Theodore, and an Abyssinian manuscript Bible. 
They were presented by Mr. Charles Stoess, the Ba 
varian consul at Liverpool, who received them from 
a foreign officer attached to the Abyssinian expedi 
tion. 

In November, 1867, Lady Elizabeth Beresford was 
gettin g out of a railway carriage at Carlisle, wheu 
the train moved on, and she fell on to the platform, 
with the guard on the top of her. On her returv 
from Edinburgh to London she became ill, and yet 
suffers from the shock. An action for damages 
against the London and North-western Railway 
Company was before the Court of Queen’s Bench 

recently, when a compromise was entered into, the 
plaintiff receiving 1,250/. 
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'HE FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
iss Arlingcourt’s Will,” “ Leaves of Fate,” 4c¢., dc. 
ee 
CHAPTER IL. 


ALMOST every community has its especial paragon 
x idol—the one person to whom all the rest look up ; 
{ whom they have a public pride ; in whom they are 
positive there can be no real flaw ; and of whose 
superior character they expect, instinctively, only the 
very wisest and most virtuous action, no matter what 
the emergency. 

Often it is some dignified statesman, who looks 
down serenely upon admiring friends and neigbours ; 
more frequently it is some saintly woman moving in 
her higher plain, like some fair star of light. 

In Chardon Valley the leading character was the 
Honourable Morley Ashton. 

What was singular about it was that he was stilla 

young man, and such are not often able to obtain 
yeneral appreciation, or abiding confidence. But the 
whole population united in considering Morley Ash- 
ton wise enough, and judicious enough, to advise, 
and even set the example for the best man in the 
town. No oneever, for a single moment thought of 
imputing to him any of youth’s giddiness, or frivolity, 
least of all, of decrying his judgment on the score of 
inexperience. ‘ 
_ From his very boyhood he had been remarkable 
for his grave dignity of manner, as well as his zealous 
levotion to study. As he grew older he paid more 
attention to the claims of society, until his reputation 
\s a drawing-room knight almost equalled that which 
he had acquired in weightier pursuits. 

His father had been a noted man in the shire, an 
ardent, and somewhat distinguished politician, whose 
marriage with a peer’s daughter, while it brought 
him no fortune, had raised him several degrees in 
station. 

Mr. Ashton, senior, had died very suddenly, just 
«8 his son was attaining his majority, and coming 
forward to what promised to be a very brilliant ca- 
reer. 

There had been some anxiety as well as curiosity 
n the part of the public concerning the estate ; for it 
was very evident that the gentleman’s extravagant 

tyle of living must have made deep inroads. No 
one knew, however, exactly how it turned out, for 
the widow and her son settled everything in the 
most private manner. The yo’ man ordained 
that there should be no want on his part. For, 
scarcely two months after his father’s death, a surly, 
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[ANY PASSENGERS FOR WARNER'S CROSS?] 


queer old man in another county departed this life 
to join the kinsman with whom he had never ex- 
changed a dozen civil words, and Morley Ashton 
was the nearest heir-at-law to his fine fortune. 

To be sure there was at first a little query about 
the disposal of the estate. 7 

Old Paul Barker died without any coherent refer- 
énce to his wishes in the matter. Once, indeed, 
they heard him mutter the word in a wistful voice, 
and then he called in frantic tones for one Ruth Wes- 
ton, his housekeeper. He had met with the accident 
which caused his death in an adjoining town, and 
was so seriously injured that he could not bear re- 
moval. 

Morley Ashton, as the nearest known relative, had 
been sent for at once, and had done everything in his 
power to restore the unfortunate man, hurrying off 
himself, post-haste, for a famous surgeon in the 
neighbouring county. 

The patient had fallen into a sort of bewildered 
state, half delirium half consciousness, when young 
Ashton came to his bedside, and he had waved him 
back with a heavy frown. Not that anyone gave 
heed to the circumstance. It did not hinder Morley 
either from watching beside the sick bed through 
that weary night of pain. He went himself early at 
daybreak for the housekeeper, Ruth Weston, hoping 
that the sight of a familiar face would disperse the 
restless discontent of the patient, which did not 
seem to come from the wounds of the shattered 
frame, for the surgeons all declared they were 
numbed and painless, but from some preying anguish 
of mind. 

However, Ruth Weston did not reach her master 
in time to give him any consolation. He was en- 
tirely speechless, his eye set and glazed with death, 
when her noiseless step crossed the sick chamber. 

She was a peculiar looking woman, and had a grave, 
reticent way about her; but the sudden shock of her 
master’s death might well add to her natural gravity. 
She was asked about the probability of a will, and 
answered that she believed such a document existed, 
and thought she could find it. In this, however, 
she was mistaken. Neither she nor the lawyer 
could find such a document. 

The public verdict endorsed the legitimacy of the 
proceeding when Morley Ashton took possession. 
As for the woman, Ruth Weston, she seemed to 
have imbibed some of her late master’s eccentric 
ways ; for even before the question of possession 
was tacitly decided she packed up a bundle one 
night, at dead midnight, and stole away, no one 
knew whither. 





Mr. Ashton did not take up his quarters at Holly 








Bank, although the house of the late Mr. Barker 
with a little renovation, would have been one of the 
finest in the county, and far superior to the home he 
still occupied with Lady Constance, his mother. 

The gossips hinted that he was waiting toarrange 
everything in the grandest style for his bride, and 
among his intimate acquaintances it was very well 
understood that the lady was already selected. 

It is a singular truth that your grave, digni- 
fied, irreproachable paragon always turns away 
from noble, superior, intellectual women, and is 
caught and enchanted by the prettiness of the sim- 
plest, giddiest girl of his whole circle. 

Ada Donnithorne, a merry, pretty, graceful crea- 
ture, with a hundred charming coquettish wiles, but 
no more ability to follow the flights of a mind like 
his, or to sound the depths of such a genius, than a 
butterfly can soar to the stars, a mere school girl, had 
certainly captivated his fancy, and, in all probability, 
won his heart. 

She was a fine match for him, considering fortune 
and station, and would be no hindrance to whatever 
ambitious hopes filled the visions of his future life. 

The only child, and sole heiress of Sir Anson 
Donnithorne, it was natural her son’s choice shoul: 
quite delight Lady Constance, and that the wise 
mother should take care not to disenchant him, or 
reveal any of the imperfections of the heroine he 
crowned with all the ideal charms of a vivid imagi- 
nation. 

They were near neighbours and close friends at 
Donnithorne Hall and Ashton Villa ; and while pretty 
Ada never really comprehended the seriousness of 
her parents’ plan, or of Mr. Ashton’s hopes, she was 
by no means unconscious of the latter’s admiring 
glances, or unwilling to receive them. 

On the morning, when I introduce the reader to 


| Ashton Villa, Morley Ashton was paying a visit to his 


mother’s boudoir ; an apartment whose luxuriousness 
was only equalled by the exquisite taste displayed in 
every minutest particular. 

Lady Constance had that dark, clear complexion, 
through which the rising colour flushes such a lovely 
carnation, and she could bear the light and tint of the 
sea-green hangings, with their delicate silvercornices. 
The carpet was like velvety moss, as fresh-looking 
as if just prepared for woodland fairies. There were 
niches, here and there, from which gleamed with a 
whiteness which had almost a flame in it, the marble 
statuettes of fay and goddess. Bronze brackets 
supported huge, rosy-lipped shells, into which cunning 
hands hud \utroduced a morsel of rich earth, enough 
to keep life in the trailing vines that meandered an 
embroidered border of living green, around the arched 
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windows. Tiny tables, themselves pictures of grace— 
one a kneeling slave with a wicker tray on his head, 
which served for a refreshment stand, the othera pair 
of struggling athletes, their shields making the bronze 
slab which supported writing materials and the last 
new novel, with the gold and pearl paper-knife still 
lying on its cover. Pictures, only a few, but gems 
of almost priceless worth, each of their several 
styles. Low Pompeii couches, draped in.sea-green 
nap with silver nails, were set here aud there before 
some object of interest. One end of the room was 
a circular bay-window of crystal, filled with flowers, 
which were renewed from the green-house every 
other day ; in which was also an aquarium, a gilded 
cage, with bright plumaged birds,and a tiny fountain. 
Between this and the greéatewinging mirror, which 
repeated the fairy sceno;was the couch, whereow 
the mistress might always be found when she‘oo* 
cupied the room. She was there then, in ariel 
crunson morning dress, which only her c 

could have borne-in the sea-green tint of therdomp 
Her glossy dark hair showed few traces of titheand 
her fine, intellectual face retained much of its-vearly 
beauty, and kindled into its most inteuse expression 
when Morley entered’the room. 

If the world offered its homage before tlie young 
man, it was hardly strange the widowed mother’s 
affection savoured of idolatry. 

“Oh, Morley! I amglad you have comese carly. 
1 was afraid that tiresome agent would keep-youa 
long time. Now you have time for e nice lee tals, 
haven't you?” 

“A half-hour or so, mother dear What-is tliere 
so urgent? I see you have tlie coaxing Took in your 
eyes. Whatmust I do to Soa bey?” 

Lady Constance laughed, a little consciowslyy. 

“ You absurd lad—you are always good. Sit down 
here on this cushion, and let’ me bathe your forehead. 
You look hot, and tired out’: Why need you -have 
gone all -the way over the fields ?” 

* Because that was the only way to test for myself 
the new method heproposes toimtroduce. It would 
be unjust for me to“ask the steward to adopt it, 
unless 1 am ¢ertain of its efficacy. You know I 
to examine such 


4 


always compel myself things 
closely.” 

“| know there is no end to the trials you impose 
upon yourself to carry out that extreme conscientious- 
ness of yours. Well, well, I can’t blame you for 
being so much nobler than other people, only you 
really must take better care of yourself. 1 know 
your head aches.” 

She took a crystal flask, and drenched a cobweb 
handkerchief, aud passed it lightly across his fore- 
head, 

“ That is refreshing. You are always so cool and 
comforting in this sea-green grotto of yours, dear 
mother. Is it a spell you put into the air that your 
guest shall be unconsciously under your magic in- 
fluence? What will you have of your must obedient 
to-day?” 

He had taken his seat on the great green velvet 
cushion, and rested his head in ber lap, while her 
white fingers fluttered their maguetic passes through 
the damp curls of his hair. 

“Qnly a nice, confidential talk, my dear, You 
see I’ve been thinking all the morning, set into a 
certain current by a uote from Lady Donnithorne. 
Ada is: coming home, Morley; dear little Ada, all 
perfected now, and ready to come out into her first 
season of gaioty.” 

A dreamy pleasure broke over his fine eyes. 

“Lady Donnithorne must be delighted to have the 
tedious absence over. It must be such a lossin a 
home to lose a sunbeam and rainbow like Ada.” 

“Yes, but only think what a prize she will be! 
what a bright, particular star in our social horizon! 
and what commotion her début will make among 
the beaux! Morley, dear, am I selfish that I want 
you to secure the gem before a score of envious 
hands have reached at it? To pluck the lovely 
blossom while yet the dew is sparkling on its pure 
petals?” 

She bent down, and looked eagerly into his face. 
A slow flush crept over its habitual statuesque pale- 
ness, though he answered calmly ; 

“You know very well, mother, how my hopes 
tend.” 

“ Yes, I know it is tacitly understood, but you 
have made no decided, define proposal. I want to 
see your betrothal ring on Ada’s finger. Then I 
shall be easy.” 

“ She wears a gift of mine now,” he returned, with 
a bright smile. “Perhaps you are right, perhaps I 
ought to speak.” 

“ There is uo ‘perhaps,’ and I am sure the Donni- 
thornes expect it.” 

“ And yet I tremble. | Lave a strange reluctance,” 
he went on in the same, self-communiug voice. 

“ T cannot understand it,” repeated Lady Cuustance, 
almest impatiently. 


} 





He put up that white shapely hand of his, and’ 
tossed back the damp wave of hair. 

“T stand convicted of selfishness when I think of 
it. She is so fair and bright, so innocent and pure. 
What if uniting her life with mine should cloud that 
bright spirit—sully that spotless soul? I dare not !” 

“Morley, you are over sensitive,” returned his 
mother, hastily; “if you dare not approach Ada 
Donnithorne, whiére;is the young gentleman who 
may? You, whiemall that know, honour and ap- 
plaud ; whoseveareer is without a single blunder, 
much less a wrong ; you, who are, I verily believe, 
thé-one hero without blemish in the-eyes of all the: 
shire—I say it is preposterous! this modesty . of 
yours is absurdjrather than becoming.” 

He kissed the s a-tremble withexcitement | 

“ Dear mother, ~ ne 

‘our good & mother is.-abwa: 
ot ono tae came best-of all, tre 


at my own - 
While he wshadow; which the { 


had oftem seen, but could never fathom, stole over"! 


As by some: goading thought, the -young'4 
jan started up from bencath his mother’s caressing | 
fi walked i 

She -watehed -hi 
quiet, artd tenderest solicitude. 
He caine back in a moment, bentdown and kissed 


Lady Constance-listened with attention unr, 
til sbetheard the rear door close, when she wemout 
hastily into the-eorridor to a great arched: ‘wintow 
there, which commanded a view of thewé@stern 
gardens, and @ lovely meadow stretching(off’ to a 
shady grove. As she expected, she saw’her son 
walking with great strides towards the She 
knew that hée-would spend a long two there, 
in the solitud¢ amd safe seclusion, and come-out- with 
that same grave pallor on his’ face, and-thié deep sar- 
off look in hiseyes. 

“It is suet @ mystery,” she murmured. 

And while she said it, the Honourable Morley 
Ashton, striding over the fields, struck, with that 
white hand, at his breast a single fierce blow, and 
muttered scornfully, and savagely : 

“Whited sepulehre! whited sepulchre '” 


her, and ‘then walked silently a 


CHAPTER IL 


THE down train came thundering through a 
drizzly, uncomfortable atmosphere, its huge volume 
of black smoke beating low, and making everything 
still more dirty and sickening-looking. The plat- 
forms in front of the station were slippery with rain 
aud mud, the dingy buildings around looked still 
more forlorn and uninviting, with their dripping 
eaves, their blurred windows, everything surround- 
ing them being wet, marked, somehow, with the same 
look that was on all the peoples’ faces, visible dis- 
gust with themselves, and all the world beside. 

“ Roxboro’,” shouted the guard, in the tone of one 
who has received a dire affront. 

The few passengers who were to alight at the 
rather obscure little stopping place came hurrying 
out, as the doors of the carriages were opened for 
them, and darting hastily under the shelter of the 
roof of the station. The signal for starting was 
already given, the guards were in their places: when 
the station-master set up a shout, which had the 
effect of delaying the movements of the train. 

A single horseman was spurring along the road, 
waving his arms in earnest gesticulation. -In a mo- 
ment longer he came near enough for them to hear his 
shouting, and to obtain the full comprehension of 
the news he brought. 

The bridge, some five miles beyond, had been 
carried away by the giving ‘way of a dam above, 
and the railway was covered with débris, as well as 
divided by the gap made by the missing bridge. 

It was no earthly use for the train to proceed, and 
it would certainly require a dozen hours to make 
the line clear, and devise measures to restvre the 
connecting link between it. So said the horse- 
man. 

This was news, indeed, and faces that had only 
been listless before, grew’ glum and ‘black. The 
news spread, One window after another was opened 
and horrified or indignant voices made the inquiry: 

“What is the cause of delay?” 

And presently there was a general tumult, and 
numberless voices in anxious inquiry as to what 
could possibly be done. 

The guard, half distracted with this multitu- 
dinous assault, answered savagely : 

That the best thing to be done, that he knew, 
was to keep quiet. He would telegraph to head- 
quarters, and ask what provision could be made for 
those who did not wish to return to their starting- 
point. 

“If there's any passengers to Paxinham ?” said 


very sweet for me tolnew ||| 


the station-master, “ there’s 
in half-an-hour.” 

Which bemg repeated in a louder voice, brought 
out a half-dozen people. 


a coach going dowr 


“ Where is the coach for Paxinham?” asked a 
young, and very dandified-looking gentleman, lead- 
ing the way for a stylish and exceedingly pretty 
young lady, who had her own hands filled with 
a while the gentleman carried her shawls and 

n basket. 


The young lady tripped across:thewet platform, 
up her fine skirts as well-as:-was possible, 

but looking thoroughly disgusted with tlie situation 
“Any others to go that way?"*agked the station- 


] a little 
+o busiaess men, and 
‘from the-raim inva long- 
uff-coloured with a Quaker’s broad- 
hat thrust? welt) over: his: brows, under 
caught a of wckeempgray eye, a 
| Dhes red into-the tumbering red coac!: 
ae” made its\eppearance; and shortly 
{ ay to the . aout of a sort 
Pee te an ng lashof am 
theijolly driver snapped) lustily at a goodly 
from: the horses’ ears. 

And after them floated’ the: enviousisighs of the 
forlormerowd waiting in the raimatthestation. 

It ietwith the partythus accidently introduced 
to eackhtiier’s society, and a six howneoridevin San 
Lear's ®by, no means luxurioupecewel, that our 
story fo: do. j 

The elegant young lady selected/What she believed 
to-be thévimust endurable seat, deposited her parcels 
beside héry"and turned to.her companion with as 
lugubriquee sigh aseucli rosy lipseould allow. 

“Only tothink, Arnold, tliat’ this should have 
happened upon this trip, of all others.” 

“Tt is a shame!” ejaculated the young gen- 
tleman, and he looked the indignation and dis- 
gust he felt, that the officials should have allowed 
such a thing to happen when she, Miss Ada Donni- 
thorne, the only daughter and heiress of Sir Ansvn 
Donnithorne, and he, Arnold Aspinwall, her de- 
lighted escort, were in the train. 

It was so inconsiderate, so very inconsiderate! 

The two business men exchanged smiles, not of 
derision, but of quiet amusement. We are, none of 
us, very angry with these extremely young gentle- 
men and ladies. While must of us are aware of 
their folly, we pensively envy the hearty self-satis- 
faction and assured consequence which characterise 
that period of life, whem rese-coloured visious lang 
thickly the entrancing way, and when the whole 
world, and the wide, far-reaching universe seem ail 
expressly created for the individual enjoyment. 

The Quaker’s sharp, gray eye, went quietly over 
the pair, losing nothing, not even the glitter of the 
gold bracelet under the loose sleeve of the young 
lady’s black silk pelisse, and the purity of the dia- 
mond sparkling on the rosy-tipped finger, as she 
pulled off her glove. His glauce wandered care- 
lessly also over the good-looking, but still common- 
place countenance of the young gentleman, and came 
to the other pair, who were ensconced on the front 
seat, while he and the two merchants were crowded 
together in the middle of the coach. 

The gentleman wasa man of middie age, judging 
by his still fresh complexion, and unwrinklod fore- 
head. He was dressed with scrupulous nicety, aud 
wore a white handkerchief, and a pair of blue 
glasses, with a bland, benevolent smile on his face, 
which gave the impression, which he was. preity 
sure to confirm, if he were long evough in any 
stranger’s society, that he was a very respectable 
clergyman, from a neighbouring living. His com- 
panion, who was dressed very plainly, in some gray 
material, the sacque and dress alike, gave no one 
an opportunity to judge of herage or personal ap- 
pearance, for she kept her ‘veil down closely and 
shrank away into the corner of the coach, with an 
air of timidity or dread, if it. were not actual illness, 
which was as striking in its way as her companions 
complaisance. 

“Well, really, good people,” said the evidently 
reverend gentleman, settling himself back comfori- 
ably. “I think we ought to congratulate ourselves. 
This is certainly decidedly better than waiting there 
at that miserable station, uncertain when we could be 
forwarded to-our destination. 1 think it extremely 
fortunate.” ; 

“Fortunate in not having worse misfortune,” 0)- 
served one of the merchants, cheerily, “ although 't 
is not quite'so easy riding as on the rail, and we 
must give up reading.” 

Here he looked rather discontentedly atthe foldec 
newspapers thrust in his pocket. 
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“ Butit is getting on, at all events,” he added. 

The young lady curled her pretty lip. 

“ Jelted for ever so many hours in this unmerciful 
old coach,” she murmured in an audible aside, “ it 
requires quite « stretch of the imagination to cousi- 
der that a blessing.” 

“T am afraid we none of us appreciate all our 
blessings,” continued he of the white neckcloth. “I 
am confident we may find a hidden good in the most 
disagreeable and trying vicissitudes. You will agree 
with me, I am sure, my worthy friend.” 

And putting on a sanctimonious smile, he turned 
to the Quaker. 

At that moment a sudden jolt, as the coach went 
down into the muddy ruts, set his head to an: unpre- 
meditated bobbing, and displaced the blue spectacles 
from the beak-like nose. The broad brim of his 
hat concealed the sudden spark which leaped into 
the Quaker’s eyes, as he canght this plain sight at 
those singular orbs behind the blue glasses. 

The low even voice gave no hint either of the 
astonishment or agitation in the Friend’s heart. 

“Thee is right,” was all he answered; and pre- 
sently he fixed himself, as if to go to sleep, and sup- 
porting his arm through the strap he shaded 
his eyes with his hand, and seemed to fall into 
slumber. The gentleman was inclined to be gar- 
rulous, but he chose agreeable subjects, and was 
evidently disposed to entertain the party to the 
best of his ability, and the latter was certainly of no 
mean order. He brought, presently, a pleased smile on 
the young lady's face, elicited by a delicate little 
compliment, which was bestowed with tact. And, 
very soon there was a general conversation, and the 
whole party were made acquainted with each other’s 
uames. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown were respectively a 
linendraper and a grocer in the town to which the 
coach was bound. Miss Donnithorne was just re- 
turning from a famous London finishing school, and 
Mr. Arnold Aspinwall had taken the opportunity to 
run down from Oxford and make a brief visit to his 
family, while he escorted the young lady whose 
paternal estate was in sight of his own home. 
The Rev. Mr. Whitehead and his invalid daughter 
were on their journey for the latter’s health. The 
Quaker, being asleep, of course made no explana- 
tions, and nothing came from the silent figure with 
veiled face. Whenthey stopped, to rest and feed the 


horses, at a pretty little rural inn, all the party, 
except the Quaker, got out and walked about, since 
ihe mist had partially cleared. 
The veiled lady came back, and mounted into the 
coach unaided, after a single turn across the yard. 
The Quaker was notin such profound slumber 
that he failed to hear the woeful sigh she gave as 


she sank back. The sharp eyes had, besides, a peep 
through the parted fingers, when she threw back 
the thick veil, and turned her face towards the air. 

What asad, weary, and yet very beautifu' face it 
was! It was that of a young woman, not twenty yet. 
What had she to do with such melancholy as the 
line dark eyes confessed? She dropped the veil 
with a sudden shiver, when the clergyman came to 
the window of the coach and looked in. 

He tossed something into her lap and withdrew. 
The Quaker caught the flash of some glittering 
vbject, as the girl caught it up and fiung it, with 
hauds which seemed scorched by the contact, into 
tue cover of the thick volume she held. 

The Quaker was certain of that much. The covers 
were hollow. He heard the click of the spring with 
which they closed. 

Another sigh, which was nearer a sob, shook her 
from head to foot. 

She glanced towards the apparently soundly slum- 
bering companion, and then turned back, clasping 
her hands as she murmured : 

“ Oh, heavens! are you blind, pitiless?” 

_After this. the Quaker was alert in his vigilance. 
He knew when the bland gentleman in the white 
ueckcloth came again to the window, and looked in. 

“ Will you have a cup of coffee, or a piece of cake, 
Mabel ?” 

She shook her head, and seemed to sink deeper 
into the corner.. He’ stood there, leaning one arm on 
the window, and glanced sharply at the motionless 
Quaker. 

“ | will have no nonsense, you understand ?” 

She gave again a silent answer, a heavy sigh. 

He stooped presently, dusting his clothing with his 
handkerchief ; but the vigilant Quaker heard a fum- 
bling among the bolts of the lumbering springs under- 
neath. Then he went off again; and presently the 
dviver came out with the freshened horses, and the 
passengers took their seats again. +# 

They had proceeded several miles on their way, 
when the pretty young lady uttered an exclamation 
of dismay, 

“How strange, how very strange! My watch is 
gone, chatelaine and all. 1 must have lost it at that 





inn And yet how could the heavy chain have 
broken, or slipped !” 

The rest of the party instinctively looked to the 
safety of their valuables; the clergyman the first: to 
set the example. No other loss. was reported; the 
young gentleman clasping his diamond breast-pin 
anew, to make certain it was: there, while he la- 
mented his companion’s loss. She made the best of 
it, naively remarking : 

“Now papa must give me that lovely French re- 
peater, with the wreath of forget-me-nots on.” 

The Quaker, who had been gradually rousing from 
his nap, drew out his silk handkerchief, and with it, 
by accident of course, one end of a huge leather 
pocket-book, plump, and comfortable looking. 

Was there a greedy glistening in those peculiar 
eyes behind the blue spectacles ? 

Presently the clergyman found it necessary to ob- 
tain a little more air. He leaned forward close to the 
middle seat and the door. 

At that moment there came a sudden lurch; the 
coach swayed this side and that, and then fell over 
on one side, shaking the passengers into a promis- 
cuous heap. A wheel was off, and thus there was 
another interruption to the journey. The pretty 
young school-girl shrieked, the gentlemen of busi- 
ness ejaculated something scarcely so polite as their 
previous conversation. The clergyman exclaimed : 

‘*Oh, my poor sick daughter! Don’t be frightened, 
Mabel, my darling ; tell me you aré not burt.” 

By the time the coachman had obtained control of 
the startled horses ; the coach was surrounded by a 
crowd, gathered with the swiftness such an accident 
brings, from the neighbouring fields and the two 
houses close beside the scene of disaster ; and the 
frightened passengers found themselves standing, a 
sorry, discomforted group, surveying the wreck. 

On a sudden the Rev. Mr. Whitehead, as he had 
before declared himself, gave a little cry. 

“ Why, whereis Mabel? Mabel, where are you ?” 

The Quaker had seen before that the veiled wo- 
man had crept out of the coach, beyond the circle, and 
was making her way to the tangled hedge, actually 
forcing her way through, as though trying to escape. 
The reverend gentleman rushed forward, seized her, 
and while to their ears he was only uttering the 
tenderest and most soothing words, his iron hands 
on her shoulder and arm, left a purple, cruel imprint. 

The girl stood a moment, wavering, then reeled 
forward and fell at his feet, a fainting form. 


CHAPTER IIl. 

Ir might be that the cool wind swept its lullaby 
through the noble elms, stately walnuts, or droop- 
ing willows, of many a lovely avenue, That 
its wafting wings bore forward many a plunging 
prow on sea and river; possibly, even at that mo- 
ment, its fiercer breath might be hurling the hurri- 
cane’s wrath across the little belt of ocean jewels, 
the tropic isles lying off over their starboard, where 
the swimming line of sea and sky blended into one. 
But with the trim little barque, Ino, just out of the 
bay of Bengal, it was a dead calm. 

The sails were thumping and flapping against the 
masts, with that monotonous beat so irritating to a 
seaman’s ear. ‘The vividly blue water broke into 
long swells, in whose trough the little craft had been 
thumping most unpleasantly ; but she had escaped 
now, and was lying nearly motionless, looking, with 
her drooping sails, quite as forlorn as the sailors, 
who were lying around in little knots on the forward 
deck, or the officer leaning against the mainmast, 
with arms folded, and impatient eye, scanning sea 
and sky for the faintest sign of a rising breeze. 

The cabin was rather more cheery. Where a 
group of light-hearted young men are gathered, let 
the circumstances be ever so dreary, there is hardly 
a chance for dulness. There were four passengers 
in the Ino. Two young men who had been serving 
as clerks in a mercantile house in Calcutta, a ship- 
master, whose vessel had been sold in a foreign 
port, and ieft him to take his passage in a friend’s 
on the return trip, and a young fellow, who had not 
made known his antecedents, much to the secret 
curiosity of his companions. Added to these were 
the supercargo of the ship, the captain and his two 
mates. 

They had been driven to their wits’ end to furnish 
entertainment for this third day of calm ; but were 
just now in a merry peal of laughter, elicited by the 
summing up of a novel balloting, a new expedient 
to kill time. Each had been writing down the 
several features of the cabin’s crew, and pronouncing 
verdicts on its particular merit, aud at the end of 
the writing, the slips of paper Lad been collected and 
counted. 

Ned Wilkinson, the supercargo, a jolly fellow, who 
never saw any shadows, if there was a streak of 
sunshine to be hunted up, delivered the verdict. 

“ Mark Daly forthe most classical nose—five votes 





out of the six. The missing vote probably that of the 
modest possessor of the aforesaid important feature. 
Settled beyond dispute! Mr. Mark Daly has the 
finest nose aboard the good ship Ino. Now thenfor 
the very important mouth. The handsomest. Humph! 
Joe Wardwell, two votes, Mark Daly four. Humph! 
I should like to know if there are any eyes in this 
crowd? Didn’t I purse my lips into the sweetest, 
most sentimental smile ali the while the mouth ques- 
tion was:on the docket? The handsomest. mouth in- 
deed! why didn’t you see mine ?” 

And here he opened a rather remarkably broad 
pair of lips; and set the example for the laugh which 
followed. 

“ Eyes,” proceeded he, tipping back in the chair, 
and sending a white wreath of cigar smoke over his 
head, “five votes again—Mark Daly, the handsomest 
eyes! It’s no use for me to growl. Some people 
are born to be slighted—never meet with appre- 
ciation. Hair? well, to be sure, somebody has been 
bright enough to cast a vote for my auburn curls. 
But there again Mr. Mark Daly leads the crowd, 
though you dispute the palm, Captain Dick. On my 
word, it’satie! Oh, if there were only some fair 
maiden to settle the momentous question in favour 
of auburn! Form—complexion? Well, to be sure, 
we have an Adonis on board Rise up, Mr. Mark 
Daly, and let me crown you, since there is no Venus 
present, and in lieu of roses or bays let us wreathe a 
true Neptune crown of tarred rope.” 

Laughing heartily, in spite of the momentary flush 
which suffused his face, young Mark Daly rose to 
bow his thanks. 

“T owe this wise and august assembly my deepest 
gratitude,” he said, “and while I have the fate of 
the much-lamented Narcissus to warn me against 
falling in love with my own personal charms, I have 
also the healthy conviction that the crown is only 
obtained by comparison. In the present circle I am 
the Adonis. Alas! when I arrive in the field of 
handsome gentlemen my crown wust fall!” 

“ There's a thrust with a vengeance,” said Wil- 
kinson, tossing away the stump of his cigar, “are 
we ogres, all of us? say, some of you, can’t you 
strike a better tune than those old sails are haumer- 
ing ? Cap. Cap. if you did your duty to the owners, 
you'd raise a breeze, if ouly by whistling. Now we've 
disposed of the handsomest man, what can we do 
next? It is positively two hours before Pomp brings 
in the dinner. I think we’ve read every line of every 
book on board.” 

“No, there’s that old pile, under my bunk; you 
remember that queer dodge of yours in getting it. 
You haven't been to the bottom yet, I’m positive.” 

“Do let us have it out,” says Cluarley White, one 
of the Calcutta clerks. 

And the captain went to the bunk, as he called it, 
poked away half-a-dozen boxes and baskets, and, 
producing a duck-bag, emptied its contents of musty 
old books, tattered magazines, and dingy-covered 
novels, into the middle of the cabin floor. The party 
fell to examining them with keen interest. 

Suddenly Mark Daly gave a slight ejaculation of 
astonishment. He had in his hand a@ large, thin 
volume, which, though it bore signs of age and ex- 
posure, did not seem to have beeu much read, for the 
margins were whole and clean, 

It was protected by a stout parchment wrapper, 
which was pasted down firmly upon the covers. 
On the back was printed the title, in a tolerable 
handwriting : 

“The March of the French into Russia.” 

The young man had glanced listlessly at the title. 
Evidently the book was dry and prosy. He had 
only fluttered open the leaves at the title-page, but 
there, a large, bold handwriting, the same as that on 
the cover, but more shaky, had written, and under- 
lined, @ singular sentence: 

“Ruth Weston—you understand.—P. Barker.” 

“That is very strange!” exclaimed Mark Daly, 
colouring again, as was rather a habit of his, when 
he saw the curious eyes of his companions fixed 
upon him. 

The others came, and peered over his shoulder. 

“Ruth Weston—you understand.—P. Barker,” 
repeated Wilkinson. “Well, 1 hope the young 
woman did understand Peter. ‘ The Russian war!’ 
humph, a queer love-gift.” 

“ No,” said Mark Daly, slowly, “it was no love- 
gift. Ruth Weston was his housekeeper.” 

“ What, do you know the parties, Daly? Is that 
what is strange about it?” questioned Joe Ward- 
well. 

“Yes; I know one of them, at least,” was the 
reluctant reply, and leaning his head on his hand, 
Mark Daly fixed his eyes on the table, where le 
had laid the book, and fell into a brown study. 

Careless, gay Ned Wilkinson whistled. 

“T tell you what, lads, we forgot to take-a vote 
which would have been unanimous. Our Adonis 
has certainly the closest mouth of the whole set.” 
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Mark Daly crimsoned like a girl, and the tears 
came in his fine dark eyes. 

“Oh, Wilkinson, for shame! you are too bad,” 
said the captain, reproachfully. 

“It is no matter,” said Mark Daly, rising up from 
his seat. “I don’t wonder you think it strange, 
when you have all talked so freely. Be thankful, 
everyone of you, that you can talk. You are all 
looking forward, with joyful hopes, to the home- 
shore. One has a loving mother and affectionate 
sisters, another a wife and child, éveryone watchful 
eyes eager to catch the first glimpse of the arrival, 
and to greet you with extended hands. You are 
everyone going home! Blessed word! I say, be 
thankful that you can talk of it, but have pity on 
one who has never known a home, who has drifted 
thus far, a solitary waif on a chilly sea ; and who 
may well keep silence when he knows the kindest 
welcome that he will receive must come from this 
same Ruth Weston, a poor serving woman, who is 
neither kith nor kin, but only from the tender com- 
passion of her good heart, gives me a share of its 
interest.” 

“ Mark Daly, I am ashamed of myself. You know 
it isonly from my abominable thoughtlessness, but 
I had no serious meaning,” exclaimed Wilkinson, 
holding out his hand, his plain, honest face glowing 
with the earnestness of his emotion. “You shall 
certainly have a welcome. You shall go home with 
me, and take your pick of my three sisters, if you like.” 

Mark took the proffered hand, and the melan- 
«holy died out of his face, with the smile he could 
uot repress. 

“Thank you. I will certainly take a look at your 
home. Don’t think I am always such a baby. I 
have stood it pretty well thus far, and fought my 
way, not unmanfully, I trust. But hearing you all 
talking so freely of your fond anticipations of the 
arrival, put me into the melancholy vein. Perhaps 
1 am ungrateful to poor Ruth Weston beside. She 
has been as kind as a mother to me. It is singular 
about that book—will you give it to me, captain? 
I should like to show it to her, and get her explana- 
tion.” 

“ Certainly, if it is mine. I think it is joint-stock, 
eh, Wilkinson? You see the morning we were ready 
for sea, and leaving home, Ned here, as he is pretty 
generally inclined, was on a lark; as we were going 
down towards the wharf, we passed an old fellow, a 
waste-paper vendor, with a bag on his shoulder, 
stuffed full of these old books and pamphlets. Ned 
hailed him, and offered to buy his stock, if he 
would bring it down to the ship. You see we were 
short of a hand, and it popped into Ned’s head to 
coax the man into a trip, more for the chance to poke 
fun at a greenhorn, than any interest for the ship, 
you may believe. 

“Sure enough, the absurd stories this hardened 
sinner got off took with the poor fellow, and nothing 
would do, but he must try a voyage. I let him go 
ashore, to take leave, never expecting to see him 
again, but as we were just about to cast off, he came 
scrambling aboard. He was a good hand, for all his 
greenness, and J] was sorry to leave him, but he took 
a fancy that he could make his fortune in Calcutta, 
and as he didn’t ship for the return, I couldn't hold 
him. So there he is now, and I’ve no doubt he'll lay 
up the rupees fast” 

“Sold for waste paper! then it’s of no account. 
Somehow I thought it might be important,” sighed 
Mark Daly, taking up the book again, and looking 
at that bold handwriting with a singular blending of 
hate and yearning. 

“Perhaps there may be something among the rest. 
I should say the budget must have come from the 
house of some member. See all these political pam- 

»hlets.” 

, Young Daly looked them all over carefully. No, 
there was nothing else whatever that seemed to have 
any connection with the volume which had arrested 
his attention. But he carried it presently into his 
stateroom, taking care to close the door behind him. 
And once there, he took out a small box, locked with 
a tiny brass padlock, and opening it, produced a 
letter, which he unfolded, and carefully compared 
the two signatures. Then he read the letter, his eyes 
flashing, his hands clenched, the veins standing out 
on his forehead with the anguish and passion which 
rushed through his heart. 

And when this mood had changed he took out a 
smallivory case, the miniature of a young, very lovely, 
and innocent girl. 

His eyes seemed to hold a world of tender yearn- 
ing, of wistful compassion, of hopeless grief, as he 
gazed upon it. And it was only closed and put away 
when the blinding tears shut it from his sight. 

“Ah me,” sighed Mark Daly, “ how good, happy, 
and noble those children ought to be who havea 
happy home, tender parents, and a pure, parental in- 
fluence to look back upon.” 

And the renewed sighs were deeper and heavier. 








But, by-and-bye, he went to his trunk, and took 
out a gay cashmere shawl, and a fine fan, and some 
carved coral, and smiled over them. 

“Poor Ruth! she will be glad to see me, and she 
will be pleased with these. I shall take her by sur- 
prise, coming home in this way.” 

And then he repeated, bitterly : 

“Coming home! Poor wretch! there is no home 
waiting for me.” 

(To be continued.) 


SIR ALVICK. 
——__——_——_—_ 
CHAPTER LIII 


Mr. WHARLE was avery — and restless sleeper, 
and though after throwing himself upon the couch 
as has been related, he dropped into a slumber, it 
was far from profound, so that soon after his grand- 
sire had covered his precious body with a quilt, Mr. 
Wharle coiled himself into a half-erect posture, as 
wide awake as old Jarles himself. 

It pressed very heavily upon the mind of Mr. 
Wharle, that Ross Chaffton was just then engaged 
in a very serious enterprise ; as regards the success 
of which he had just had a very bad dream. He 
had dreamt that it was he and not Chaffton who was 
about to commit foul murder, and that he had been 
detected in the act, and was about to be hanged 
forthwith. 

“ How long have I been asleep ?” he asked. 

“Oh, you have waked up, Hassie!” exclaimed old 
Jarles. “‘Why you have not been asleep half-an- 
hour. You look very pale.” 

“T dreamed I was being hanged for murder,” re- 
plied Mr. Wharle, tugging at his neck. 

“That’s a good dream,” chuckled old Jarles. 
“It’s a sign you are going to be speedily married, 
which is as as hanging though sometimes. 
’T was in my case. Lie down and go to sleep, laddie 
Hassie.” 

Kut “laddie Hassie” was in no humour to sleep. 
His dream had frightened him. He resolved to go 
and look after Ross Chaffton. 

“You haven’t heard any noise—you know what I 
mean?” he said. 

“T think I heard a fall, or something of that kind, 
a few minutes ago. No cry, however,” replied old 
Jarles. 

“T think I will roam about a little,” said Mr. 
Wharle. “I feel uneasy.” 

His grandsire did not at all approve of this sud- 
den whim, and they argued the matter in whispers 
for more than a quarter of an hour. But Mr. Wharle 
was resolute and would have his way. 

He left the room and stole out. First he crept to 
the door of Lord Henry’s apartment, listened and 
heard nothing: He peeped through the key-hole 
and could see nothing except a few articles of furni- 
ture and the wall behind them. 

He tried the lock and found that the door would 
open. He opened it a little, but did not dare open it 
wide, for he saw lying upon the floor, just within 
the door, a broad-bladed knife. He recognised the 
knife as Ross Chaffton’s from its peculiar shape and 
carved haft. 

“ He has been within,” thought Mr. Wharle. “He 
must have done the deed. ShallI lookin? It may 
be a terrible sight. But I should like to secure that 
knife. It will be good circumstantial evidence against 
Ross Chaffton. I will do it.” 

He pushed the door open and stole into the apart- 
ment on tiptoe. 

Lord Henry was lying upon the bed. The noble- 
man had been standing near his door when Mr. 
Wharle had left his own room, and suspecting an in- 
trusion of the accomplices of the imprisoned high- 
wayman, had thrown himself upon the bed. The 
blow he had struck the desperado had gashed the 
fellow’s head, and there was much blood upon the 
uncarpeted floor. Lord Henry in binding Chaffton 
had got many bloodstains upon his dress, and some 
upon his face, but especially upon his hands. He 
had risen from his seat against the closet to wash his 
face and hands when he heard Mr. Wharle’s door un- 
locked, and the instant he heard the noise he sus- 
pected that some one was coming to peer into the 
room, to look after Ross Chaffton, perhaps. So he 
touched his finger upon one of the pools of blood 
which had flowed from Chaffton’s battered head, 
drew a great red streak on the side of his neck, 
smeared his face, and disposed his limbs as if he 
were dead; an arm and hand hanging over the side of 
the bed. 

Mr. Wharle had no doubt that Lord Henry was 
dead. He picked up the knife, and after a single 
glance at the motionless form on the bed, hastened 
from the room. 

Very carefully he wrapped the knife in his hand- 
kerchief and secured it in his bosom, muttering : 





“T have proof enoygh to hang Ross Chaffton now, 
if I wish. But where is he? Oh, he said he would 
retire to Hark Varly’s room, to have a talk with, 
him. He is there now, no doubt. I will roam abou: 
a little more, and see if anything is to be seen or to 
be heard.” 

With this praiseworthy resolution Mr. Wharlo 
strolled about in the dark, listening as he stole along, 
until he heard old Ben Caton leading Harrison to the 
library. He followed them, and hid behind one of 
the tall marble figures on either side of the door. He 
heard the sound of voices, but failed to distinguish 
words until old Caton came out, and left the 
door a little ajar, so that the keen ears of the 
prying attorney were regaled with all that passed 
within the library. 

When Harrison came forth he followed him at a 
very safe distance, yntil just as the man was about 
to open the door, he glided up behind him, tapped 
him on the shoulder, and caused Harrison to turu 
around and make the recognition; and the exclama- 
tion of surprise already mentioned : 

“Mr. Wharle !” and then Mr. Harrison stared at 
Mr. Wharle as if he, Mr. Wharle, were in truth the 
angel of darkness, suddenly sprung from below. 

“ Follow me,” whispered Mr. Wharle, but instantly 
added: “You are familiar with all parts of this 
house, of course. Lead the way to the star-room. 
Be careful to make no noise. Do not go near the 
library.” 

Mr. Harrison, with a very pale face, at once 
obeyed; his teeth chattering, and his limbs trembling 
as if he were seized with an ague. 

But before they arrived at Mr. Wharle’s room, the 
latter whispered : 

“A friend of mine is lodged in a room the walls of 
which are painted in green and yellow squares. You 
know the room?” . F 

“Yes, sir. It is not far from where we are.” 

“So I thought. Lead me to that room.” 

It was Hark Varly’s room Mr. Wharle now desired 
to enter, and on arriving before the door, he tapped 
— it gently. The door was opened immediately by 

ark Varly himself, who had not been able to sleep, 
so painful and tumultuous were his thoughts. 

“Go in,” said Mr. Wharle to Harrison, who obeyed 
as if he had no will of his own, and following him in- 
stantly, Mr. Wharle closed the door. 

He glanced about inquiringly, and seemed sur- 
prised at not seeing Ross Chaffton. 

“Ho,” said he, somewhat anxiously, “hasn't ho 
been here since he and I went out together—Chaii 
ton, I mean ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied Hark Varly, haughtily, for more 
than he detested any man on earth, he detested tle 
eel-bodied attorney. 

“That’s very strange,” remarked Mr. Wharle, 
twisting his thin, whitish beard, and snapping his 
eyes at Hark Varly. “He said he was coming hero 
to talk to you. He may have changed his mind— 
though he is not a man to change his mind, you 
know,eh? But I think he will be here presently. 
So, Mr. Park Harrison, after doing that little trick 
of forgery you have sought seclusion and retirement 
down here.” 

“Have you come after me, sir?” asked the crest- 
fallen Harrison,in much alarm. “I wonder how you 
knew I was here.” 

Now Mr. Wharle was one of those legal vultures, 
common in all ages, who are ever on the watch for 
bits of carrion-character, the food upon which they 
fatten. Mr. Harrison, when in London a few months 
before, had committed forgery in a matter of col- 
lection of soldiers’ pay, and Mr. Wharle had “w.rked 
it up” to him, and got out a writ for his arrest, 
which Mr. Harrison had evaded by flying from 
London. Not caring particularly, at the time, to 
catch him, Mr. Wharle had laid the matter aside, 
expecting to have use for it on some future occasion, 
and knowing very well where the bird had flown. 
The time to make use of him had arrived very un 
expectedly, though it had been in Mr. Wharle’s mind 
to hunt Mr Harrison up in a day or two. 

“T came especially after you, Harrison,” replied 
Mr. Wharle, to whom lying was as natural as licking 
his lips, “and there is no chance for you unless you 
do just as I bid you.” 

“T am ready to do that, sir,” replied Harrison, 
whose fears already felt the hangman’s rope around 
his neck, for in those days forgery was punished 
on the gallows. “But I wish your honour would ex 
cuse me awhile until I can do the bidding of Sir 
Alvick.” 

“You are, then, as anxious as he to aid in the 
escape of Captain Hugh De Lisle?” asked Mr. 
Wharle, with aleer of his ugly eyes. 

“ Ah,” said Harrison, not a little startled, “ you 
overheard the baronet in the library? No, si! 
I have no particular desire to help Hugh De 
Lisle.” 

“Then you will remain in this room and le! 
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Everton sleep. Major Varly, we must take imme- 
diate steps for the capture of Hugh De Lisle, who is 
not far away. In fact, I have traced him to his lair, 
I may say.” 

“ You know where he is?” 

“I wish I knew as well where Ross Chaffton is,” 
replied Mr. Wharle, somewhat uneasily. ‘‘ Hugh De 
Lisle is at this moment in the gamekeeper’s cottage, 
about half-a-mile from this house, and Sir Alvick has 
just been giving this man orders to send the outlaw 
warning to flee. So we had best to work at once and 
capture the fellow.” 

“And how shall the capture be effected, Mr. 
Wharle? If the baronet is conniving at De Lisle’s 
escape, of course the soldiers about Ulster Manor— 
none of whom are in service or bound to obey me— 
will act only in obedience to Sir Alvick himself. If 
they mustered at my command, a hint from the baro- 
net would make them open a way for the escape of 
Hugh De Lisle.” 

‘As for that,” remarked Harrison, eager to propi- 
tiate Mr. Wharle, whom he perceived to be extremely 
solicitous for the capture of the Songer and soldier, 
“as for that, sir, there are five or six fellows among 
those discharged rascals who, for a few crowns, would 
betray their fathers.” 

“So much the better,” replied Mr. Wharle; “ be- 
sides they need not be informed of the nature of 
their service, farther than that they are to capture an 
outlaw ; or rather that they are to shoot or cut him 
down on sight, he being daring, dangerous and des- 
perate, and twice escaped. Write the names of those 
five or six fellows, Harrison—or rather lead me to’ 
the soldiers’ quarters and we will soon have them 
at Beavy’s cottage, without Sir Alvick’s knowing 
anything about it. Major Varly, of course you will 
accompany us and take command of the expedi- 
tion.” 

Hark Varly, knowing that he was in the power of 
Wharle and his accomplices, and having made up his 
mind to gain the marquisate, if possible, reckless 
and desperate, consented, and the three left the room. 

As Harrison was familiar with every part of the 
premises it was not long before he had quietly 
roused several of the disbanded soldiers, fellows of 
fierce and mercenary character, as he had said, who 
cared not what service they were to perform if well 


paid. 
The storm had past, and day was just dawning 


as the party under the guidance of Harrison secretly 
departed from the rear of the court-yard ; while Mr. 
Wharle, rejoicing in anticipation of his success, re- 
turned to his room, where he found old Jarles wide 
awake, and very anxious to know why his very 
amiable grandson had been so long absent. * 

Lady Aspa, overcome by fatigue and excitement, 
had sunk into a deep sleep, and yet Mr. Wharle took 
the precaution to communicate his intelligence to old 
Jarles in a very low whisper ; and as they conversed, 
their conference was like the hissing of two ser- 
pents. 

“Chaffton has done the job, daddy.” 

“ You have seen him, eh ?” 

“No; I wish I had. But I have seen the body. 
Chaffton lost the knife he did it with, and I found 
it. Thave it.” 

“Good! We can hang him any time we please, 
Hassie. I think we might have had some trouble to 
manage it before ; but he’s ours now, eh? You saw 
the body, eh ?” 

“] did not examine it very closely. I was afraid 
Pra might come in, you know. But he is 
dead.” 

“And you sent a party to capture that slippery 
fellow De Lisle,eh? Very clever, Hassie, 1 am 
proud of you. You are destined to rise above your 
fellow-men, you are.” 

“Come,” snarled Mr. Wharle, “don't say I am 
destined to rise above my fellow-men—I don’t like 
that figure of speech—it’s too ropy, you know. None 
of that, now. I ain’t destined to rise, I hope, involun- 
tarily. I don’t care to go up a ladder and come 
down on a rope. You shouldn’t use such figures.” 

“Never mind. Don't be superstitious, my lad. 
But you warned those knaves, privately, eh? that 
you would give a hundred crowns to the man that 
shot Hugh De Lisle dead, eh? You are afraid Hark 
might let him havea chance fora new trial, eh? 
That was all right. Now it will soon be time for 
breakfast, 1 hope, for,do you know, I feel as if I 
hadu’t had @ bite of bread for a week.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 


‘THE reader will remember that we left Hugh De 
Lisle just plunged into a profound sleep. 

His sleep, however, was destined to be of very 
short duration, as old Beavy had scarcely made up 
his mind that the young gentleman was in a slumber, 
when 8 loud rap at the door demanded his attention, 

hoth he and Roffton exchanged glances of alarm. 





for they imagined a close pursuit might have tracked 
Captain De Lisle to the cottage. 

“T must wake him,” whispered Roffton, moving 
towards the soldier, but Hugh De Lisle was already 
awake. Accustomed nearly all his life to sleep amid 
danger of surprise, the rap at the door had aroused 
him. 


“Speak to them,” he said, as he arose to his feet, 
determined to resist or fly as might appear best. 
Beavy drew near to the door, and called out, 


sharply : 

«Who comes, and for what?” 

“A friend, and for shelter,” replied a voice, lond 
and clearly in a shout, and John Roffton grew pale. 

“Oh, heaven!” he said, springing to the door. “ It 
cannot be, and yet it is his voice. Speak again,” 
he cried, eagerly. ‘“ Your name?” 

‘James Sturley,” replied the voice. 

“ Great heavens, it is my father!” exclaimed Roff- 
ton, hurriedly unlocking and opening the door. 

A man very advanced in years, and yet quite 
vigorous, entered and was instantly clasped in the 
arms of John Roffton. 

“My father!” was all Roffton could say, as he 
burst into tears—this hard-featured, stalwart man, 
whose face and surly manner had hidden from all ex- 
cept a few the nobleness of his soul. 

“Free at last!” said James Sturley, who for 
twenty-three years had been shut up in the walls of 
a debtor’s prison. No crime laid upon him, nothing 
but a debt he had incurred to favour another, yet his 
hair had grown white and his face wrinkled in a 
prison but little better than that of a felon. 

“Free and yourself, father,” laughed John Roff- 
ton, gazing into his father’s eyes, in which the light 
of reason burned clear and bright. “ Noclond on the 
brain, father ?” 

““Not one, my son,” replied the old white-haired 
man, as he shook the rain from his dripping gar- 
ments. ‘“ My mind became clear when they told me 
I was free.” : 

“ And how came you free, father? See—I have 
here the papers to release you from all your debts— 
Wharle gave them to me.” 

“That scoundrel Wharle gavethem to you? That 
is strange—but who is that?” added Sturley, as his 
eye fell upon the attentive face of Hugh De Lisle. 
“Great heaven! what a resemblance to the poor 
marquis! Who isthat, Simon?” 

“Him of whom you have rambled so much these 
many years, father,” replied John Roffton. “Lie 
down, sir,” he said respectfully to the soldier, “and 
finish your rest. My poor old father, sir—I am sorry 
that he disturbed your repose——” 

“Do not speak of that,” interrupted Hugh De 
Lisle, as he resumed his recumbent posture, and 
wondered why old James Sturley stared so strangely 
at him. 

“Tam sure that if he has been in prison so many 
years as I have heard the corporal say, he has never 
seen me before; and I know very well that I have 
never seen him until this moment.” 

Old Sturley had come home, and so he informed 
old Beavy as the latter shook hands with him. The 
two old men had known each other well in their 
youth, Beavy having been head gamekeeper, and 
Sturley head huntsman of the late marquis. 

Many a year had passed since these two had met 
and recognised each other, though on every annual 
visit made by Beavy to London he had never failed 
to call at the debtors’ prison to see “poor James 
Sturley,” of whose history we will speak briefly. 

James Sturley, as had many of his ancestors in 
times past, had succeeded his father in the situation, 
or as we may call it the office of game-keeper and 
park-master to the Marquis of Galmount. He was 
by nature a morally timid man, though physically as 
brave and daring as the boldest. In the duties of 
his office he was diligent, faithful and capable ; and 
being thrifty had accumulated what was in those 
days considered quite a fortune, owning his own 
cottage, and many acres around it. 

His ill-fortune led-him to make the acquaintance 
of Amos Jarles, an attorney and speculator of 
London, who wormed himself into his contidence, 
and gained his endorsements to several notes and 
wild speculative schemes, which ruined James Stur- 
ley ; for when the notes fell due the attorney ab- 
sconded for a time, leaving his surety to the 
mercy of his creditors. The creditors had no mercy, 
for as the schemes and representations of Amos 
Jarles were fraudulent, they naturally inferred that 
his friend and bondman was equally criminal, though 
not so cunning as he. 

James Sturley was arrested for debts amounting 
to nearly two thousand pounds, on the very day, 
within the very hour, when the mutilated body of 
Lord Hayward was found in the Tangle. 

The mind of James Sturley, at the moment of his 
arrest, was in a state of excitement from a cause 
soon to be related, and the surprise, added to the ex- 





Sitement, so affected him that he fainted, and for 
months remained in a state of imbecility. 

On his recovery he found himself in a debtor's 
prison, nor was his recovery sufficiently decided to 
enable his mind to fully recover its pristine clear- 
ness. Feeble in mind as in body he was an object 
of pity to all, except to the infamous wretch for 
whose villany he suffered. His son Simon, or, as 
he has been known in our story, John Roffton, wass 
scarcely of age when his father was thrown into 
prison, and assistant huntsman of the marquis. 

The uis had more reliance in the integrity 
and fidelity of James Sturley and his son Simon 
than in any others, and had confided to them a very 
important secret as regarded his infant son, the 
Edward Oharles of whom so much mention has been 
made. For twenty-three years the mental imbecility 
of James Sturley, and the partial knowledge of his 
son Simon, had locked that secret in almost total 
darkness, and it is not probable that it would ever 
have been revealed, had not the intellect of James 
Sturley regained its strength and clearness. 

The important secret alluded to above, was re- 
vealed very soon after James Sturley entered the 
cottage of the gamekeeper. No sooner was he as- 
sured that the young soldier was Hugh De Lisle, 
than he said quickly : 

“ He is in strange plight—is he in danger ?” 

“He isin no immediate peril, I trust,” replied 
John Roffton, amazed by the question. “ But why 
should you suppose him to be in danger ?” 

“Ah, my mind is clear now, my son. Never, 
during all my unfortunate state of intellect, did | 
forget that I held in my hands, if once free, the fate 
of the heir of Galmount. I had told you, Simon, 
that Hugh De Lisle was Edward Charles Fitz-Os- 
born, but that unless I were free, and my mind clear 
I could not prove it. I had warned you never to 
allow any one to suspect the truth, nor even to sus 
pect that the infant Edward Charles did not die, as 
the unhappy lord recorded. You have been faithft! 
to that trust reposed in you by Lord Hayward, and 
by me.” 

John Roffton remembered how in an unguarded 
moment, in a moment of confusion, he had hinted 
the truth to Sir Alvick Ulster, and shuddered as he 
thought how nearly that hint had proved fatal to 
the son of his noble master, and that what he had 
said even then threatened Hugh De Lisle with deat! 
Had he he not spoken to Sir Alvick as he did, thie 
fears of the guilty baronet would not have been 
aroused to pursue the orphan lord even unto death. 

James Sturley did not perceive the emotion of his 
son, and continued: 

“A few days ago, the Queen having heard of my 
case, became interested in my behalf, and word was 
sent to those who held detainers that her Majesty 
would see the debts paid out of her own private 
purse, and without waiting for legal formality, my 
gaolers set me free. Thus you see that there was 
no generosity in the act of Wharle and Jarles. They 
knew they would be paid, for they had royal as 
surance of it. 

“No sooner was I free, and well assured of my 
release, than my mind regained its strength anii 
clearness—not suddenly, but within a few hours 
My old gaoler was my friend, and he gave me a 
hundred pounds, which good Queen Anne had placed 
at my disposal. Freedom and gold were in my 
hands! I was almost wild with joy, but I calmed 
my transports, and my first search was for you my 
son. Imagine my horror when I heard that you, had 
been convicted and sentenced to death for a crime 
which I knew you was incapable of committing.” 

“I was innocent, so help me heaven,” exclaimed 
John Roffton, solemnly. 

“No need to tell me that, my son,” replied his 
father. ‘“ Unfortunate, no doubt, you as well as | 
have been, but villanous never. I learned that you 
had entered the service of Sir Alvick Ulster, and 
then flashed upon my mind the solemn charge made 
to me by Lord Hayward. At once I determined to 
hasten to Ulster Manor, to confer with you. But ou 
inquiry, I heard that Captain Hugh De Lisle had 
been shot. I could remember very little of what 
rome while I was in prison, and of what had passed 

knew nothing except that which you had told me 
from time to time. Nearly a year had elapsed since 
you had visited me, I was told—and I could not fix 
dates. But they told me you were alive, and so | 
hastened from London to find you, travelling day 
and night, until the violence of the storm, and the 
gleaming of light from the windows, made me seek 
temporary shelter here. Now, my son, tell me why 
Hugh De Lisle is in danger, and in danger of what ? 
Is it true, as I heard, that he was tried and sentenced 
to be shot for treason, and has he escaped to hice 
from the vengeance of the law ?” 

“He has eee from the hatred of Sir Alvick, to 
be still pursued by th baronet. Jarles and Wharle, 
too, have some plot afoot—I know not exactly what 
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—but no doubt the life of Hugh De Lisle will be in 
their way." 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said James Sturley. “I 
heard, just before I left London, that they had de- 
parted for Ulster Manor.” 

“They are both at the Manor—I know Wharle is, 
and I have no doubt that Jarles is also.” 

“Then I will not delay to tell that which should 
lave been told to him whom we call Hugh De Lisle 
years ago. But let me make sure that it is he.” 

“What!” exclaimed John Roffton. “Make sure 
that this gentleman is Captain Hugh De Lisle! I 
can swear to that, for I have served under him for 
more than five years.” . 

James Sturley smiled and advanced towards the 
officer, who far from being asleep, had not even 
closed his eyes, so busy were his troubled thoughts. 


CHAPTER LV 


“ Sr,” said the old man, as the officer arose:at his 
approach, “may an old man who means no offence 
be allowed the privilege of looking at your left 
hand?” 

Much surprised, Hugh De Lisle extended his 
hand, which James Sturley took and examined 
closely. 

Upon the back of the hand was plainly discernible 
a broad blue cross, which had been a mystery to the 
young gentleman all his life, for he knew nothing of 
its origin. Upon this James Sturley gazed intently, 
and said : 

“Tt has lasted well, though grown dim. Will you 
do me the favour, sir, to bare your breast even to 
the skin ? ” 

“The same mark is there,” replied Hugh De 
Lisle, as he complied with the old man’s request. 

“Tt is,” said James Sturley. “ Now, though I can- 
not lope that you possess it, have you a small golden 
ring with an inscription within it,a monogram, and 
the index of a scriptural text? ” 

“JT have, replied Hugh De Lisle, producing that 
ring which had caused both Sir Alvick and Lady 
Matilda great emotion. 

“ Draw near Simon,” said Sturley, “and you, too, 
Jeavy. Sir,” he continued, solemnly, “as there is a 
heaven above us, I believe you to be Edward Charles 
Fitz-Osborn, only son of the late Lord Hayward 
Fitz-Osborn, and therefore Marquis of Galmount.” 

Hugh De Disle was more amazed by the solemn 
air of the old man than by his words, for the thought 
that he might be the son of the murdered lord was 
not new to him. 

“T trust that you are able to show good cause for 
your belief, old man,” he said gravely. “ Ihave lived 
many years believing myself base-born, and have 
learned to despise inherited rank and title as things 
of little worth to noble minds. Of late I have 
had cause to fear that I was the son of Sir Alvick 
Ulster—a man whom I detest—from whose glance I 
shrank when first 1 saw him.” 

“Why have you for a moment suspected that you 
were the sun of Sir Alvick Ulster?” asked James 
Sturley. : 

Hugh de Lisle then repeated the summing of his 
reasons for that suspicion, the same as he had 
related to Sir Alvick Ulster, as we have narrated 
in a former Chapter as follows: 

“Sir Alvick Ulster was married in 1685 to Aspa 
Jarles. From that marriage sprang a son, to whom 
Aspa Jarles gave the name of Hugh De Lisle. She 
fled from London after giving that child into the 
care of Simon Sturley, now called John Roffton. 
Simon Sturley carried the child to Wales, 
with a ring in which was a stone on which 
were engraved the initials and arms of Alvick 
Ulster. In Wales Sturley confided me to the 
care of a man named Pierre Langville. I am 
that child. 1 have always gone by the name of 
Hugh De Lisle. Iremember Pierre Langville per- 
fectly. It is not long since 1 saw and conversed 
with his wife, who recognised me and gave me the 
seal which was upon my person when Sturley placed 
me with Langville. I have the stone now. I have 
seen and conversed with a woman calling herself 
Madame Doon, who said she was present at my 
birth, and knew that Aspa Jarles named her child 
Hugh De Lisle.” 

“You have been told some truth and some false- 
hood, my lord,” replied James Sturley. “I call you 
my lord, for 1 know that you are Edward Charles, 
the only son of Lord Hayward, late Marquis of Gal- 
mount. It is true that Aspa Jarles bore a son to 
Alvick Ulsier—whether they were legally married 
or not I cannot say. It is true that she gave that 
son the name of Hugh De Lisle. It is true that 
when she fled from London she confided that son to 
the care of Simon Sturley, and in the presence of a 
Mrs. Doon—no doubt the Madame Doon with whem 
you conversed. It is true, also, that she placed 
upon the child’s person a seal ring which had been 





given to her by Sir Alvick. 
your lordship is not that child.” 

Hugh De Lisle could but gaze inquiringly at the 
calin and deliberative speaker. 

“Was there not another child with you in 
Wales ?” asked James Sturley. “Did not Madame 
Doon tell you that when Simon Sturley went to 
Wales he carried with him another child—his 
nephew ?” 

“ Yos, and that child was my playmate, named 
Horace Stanley. He was lost at sea,” replied De 
Lisle. 

“J know not what may have become of the child 
called Horace Stanley,” continued the oldman, “I 
knew that he was the son of Alvick Ulster and;Aspa 
Jarles, whetherf he be living: or dead, Now listen, 
my lord, and I may make this mystery. very eloar to 
your mind.” 

“T may tell you,” said De Lisle, who saw that the 
old man was about to begin a long story, “ that I 
have already heard of the fears entertained by Lord 
Hayward for the safety of his son, Edward Charles,” 
avd he briefly related much that he had overheard 
while concealed in the baronet’s study. 

“So there is a plot to create a spurious marquis,” 
remarked James Sturley, “and 1 see that Amos 
Jarles has been plotting for both baronetcy and mar- 
ee for his accomplices, whoever they may be. 

tis very true, however, that Lord Hayward did 
carry his son to Wales, and there effect a fictitious 
funeral of that son, and a child really was. buried— 
the infant of a poor woman, which had died the day 
before the marquis put his plot.in execution, The 
child had been at the point of death for several days, 
and the marquis bribed the mother to give him the 
dead body of her child that it. should be buried as if 
his, while she received Edward Charles, and de- 
parted unsuspected at night, having concealed the 
death of her child, and given it out that she was 
going to England with it. As she was poor and alone, 
and of no importance, no one suspected the change, 
which had been made at midnight, except those in 
the pay of the marqufs. 

“ But Simon Sturley actompanied the woman to a 
certain place, and there the marquis hastened, after 
the fictitious funeral, and in my presence, the pre- 
sence of that woman, and of Simon, and two gentle- 
men of Wales, impriuted those indelible marks upon 
your lordship’s hand and breast, using some sub- 
stance of which I know nothing. 

“He then confided the child, under the name of 
Hugh De Lisle, to the care of Simon Sturley and my- 
self, and we carried it to London. There, having 
found a nurse, in obedience to the commands of the 
marquis, I left the child with Simon Sturley, my son, 
and returned to Osborn Castle, having given Simon 
the ring you still possess, which the marquis had 
commanded should be as carefully cared for, com- 
paratively, as the child itself. 

“The marquis had made me and my son solemnly 
swear to hold sacredly secret everything we had 
seen or knew concerning this matter until after his 
death, of which he seemed to havea mysterious and 
oppressive presentiment. I think it was his inten- 
tiun to leave England for France, or some other 
foreign country, and to take his son with him. I say 
I think such was his intention, for he spoke with me 
upon the subject, and confided to me many of his 
plans. My mind was greatly excited by this con- 
duct of my lord, and from fear that he was losing his 
reason from dread of a disgrace which he knew had 
been put upen him. 

“ His sudden death completely unnerved me, and 
my unexpected arrest, immediately after, threw me 
into that unfortunate state under which I have 
laboured for so many years, with only brief and up 
frequent restoration 1o reason. But during those in- 


All this is true, yet 


tervals Simon related to me what-had become of the | 


child, which was in London when the marquis died.” 

John Roffton, or Simon Sturley, now spoke. 

“ As my father stated, I was with your lordship in 
London when the marquis died, for your father had 
enjoined upon me never to suffer you to be long out 
of my sight. But when I heard of his death, and 
of the arrest of my fatier, I was greatly disturbed. 
Still Il remained in London with you until I heard 
that my father was totally imbecile in mind, and 
then 1 went to see him in the debtors’ prison. The 
doctor of the prison gave me hopes of his speedy 
restoration to reason, aud I thought it best to wait 
for that much-desired event, as I was young and 
inexperienced, and wholly unable to prove, by my- 
self, that your lordship was the supposed dead son 
of the marquis. So nearly a year passed in vain 
hope that my father might regain his mind, for I had 
no means wherewith to pay his debts and release 
him from ‘prison. 

“It was while I so waited that Aspa Jaxles sud- 
denly appeared and asked my assistance to secrete 
her son, or at least to take charge of lim for a few 
weeks until she should reclaim him. Iwas iudebted 





to the poor young lady for many favours, and knew 
her history well. My mother was with me at that 
time, and she and I consented to receive the boy, 
then but a little more than a year and a half old, 
and to take care of him for a few weeks. Much ty 
my surprise, Aspa Jarles told me that the name of 
her child was Hugh De Lisle, the same name we had 
been commanded to call you, by the margnis. 

“She stated that her child was the son of Alvick 
Ulster, but that in memory of some Fitz-Osborn 
kinsman, and. because she was unwilling that the 
child should hear the name of the base man who 
had deceived her, she had given him the name of 
Hugh De Lisle. 

“This was in the presence of Mrs. Doon. But 
what followed was not in the présence of Mrs. Doon. 
Privately I told ASpa Jarles that she must give her 
child some other name, as my nephew, as a desig- 
nated your lordship, bore that name, and confusion 
would be made in the household—and perhaps, iu 
future, were both of the.children to grow up with 
identically the same names. 

“She had little time to deliberate, as she was 
eager to depart from London; and after a moment's 
reflection told us to call the child Horace Stanley—a 
name quite famous just at that time, from the exploits 


‘of 4 naval officer.of that name. 


“Thus were two young children thrown upon my 
hands ; and to add to my. troubles, the. death of my 
mother occurred soon after. Weeks and months 
passed on. My father’s mind remained as dark as 
ever, nor did Aspa Jarles return. 

“T heard that a sister of my mother lived in 

Wales, and resolving to place the two, children in 
her care, I left London and went to Wales—where 
I had not been long when I was forced into the 
army, 
“Scarcely knowing what to do with my two little 
charges, to both of which I had become greatly at- 
tached, and as my aunt refused to be burdened with 
them, I finally left them with Pierre Langville and 
his wife, and departed for the wars. It was years 
before I saw your lordship again, nor did I ever see 
Horace Stanley again, Indeed, as your lordship has 
said, I heard he was lost at sea. 

“ But, though I did not see you for many years 
after leaving you in Wales, [heard from you through 
Pierre Langville up to the time when you left him 
and joined the English army. At length I was 
enabled to become your comrade in the army, but 
your lordship’s great merit advanced you rapidly, 
and I could only admire and watch over you ata 
distance. 

“Very rarely I was able during all those years to 
visit my poor father—at times he was blank in mind, 
and far less frequently partially himself. I could 
prove nothing without the aid of my father, who had 
received from the marquis a certain parchment in 
which was stated minutely everything in relation to 
the fictitious funeral of his infant son, Edward 
Charles, and the strange precautions he had taken 
in the matter. My father had secreted this parch- 
ment and forgotten where he had hidden it. When 
Lasked him, using every means to refresh his me 
mory, he would reply : 

“Unless I can stand in the open sward in the 
centre of the Tangle in Osborn Park, I cannot tell 
where I and Lord Hayward hid the parchment. It 
is enclosed in oiled silk, then enveloped in wax, and 
that in a leaden box, which is buried in a certain 
spot in the Tangle—I cannot tell where unless | 
stand in the centre of the Tangle.’” 

“1 can readily find the spot now,” remarked James 
Sturley, eagerly. “Thank Heaven, my mind and 
memory are clear as a bell now.” 

(To be continued.) 





FACETIA. 


THE Sultan of Turkey and suite will make a short 
stay at Margate, where they will appear (for « 
limited number of nights only) at the Hall by the 
Sea (admission one shilling). There will be »o 
Court at Constantinople.— To: LU 

Tue King of Denmark will be occupied next se- 
gon in an advertising tour, having several ageing 
relations to marty off while there is any market for 
them. He will, however, be willing to put asubsti- 
tute in his place, with the use of the crown, and 4 
salary (payable in advance) of 100/. a year. He will 
be glad to hear from Prince Christian, or any other 
walking talent, as, in the event of no one turning 
up, there will be no Court held at Copenhagen nex! 
year. Tomahack. 

Mr. LAaYARD is returned again for Southwark, 
and evidently in first-rate order. His language | 
coarse and virulent as ever. The Conservative 
Press is a “sink into which all the lies and the 
calumnies and filth is drained over the land, not to 
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enrich it, but to dirty it.” Bravo! Bully Layard! 
It is evident that you don’t write for the Liberal 
Press, or it would be much in the same condition as 
that which you so elegantly attribute to the jour- 
nals of your opponents. Tomahawk. 


FROZEN-OUT CANDIDATES. 


The “hard cases” during the recent general elec- 
tion have been more than usually numerous. It is 
impossible not to sympathise with the many gentle- 
men in Othello’s unfortunate predicament, without 
whose familiar presence the House of Oommons 
must for many years wear an aspect of desolation. 
The public are already asking what these unfortu- 
nates, with their occupation gone, will do with them- 
selves. In most instances it is impossible even to 
surmise, but we are glad to be able in the case of the 
below-mentioned unsuccessful candidates, to put the 
public in possession of their present proceedings 
and the courses they have severally determined to 
adopt. 

ur. J. 8. Mill is engaged in writing a work on the 
Rights and Wrongs of Women, which he intends to 
dedicate to his future constituents, the ladies of 
Westminster. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne is seeking an engagement at 
Covent Garden to appear in the forthcoming Christ- 
mas Pantomime; or, in his character of the Cham- 
pion Comic, is open to an engagement at a Music 
Hall. 

Mr. Beales is organising a series of Hyde Park in- 
dignation meetings for every alternate Sunday in 
1869, and has bound himself under | yey ¢ of being 
bonneted by his hundred thousand constituents to 
provide a bran new grievance for each demonstration. 
He thinks that Londoners will find that they have 
madea mistake in not sending him into the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. W. H. Russell is regretting that he was in- 
duced to put his faith in Chelsea, but is consoling 
himself with the reflection that he is as valuable a 
public servant out of the House as invit. 

Sir Robert Carden has resumed his wonted occu- 
pation of hounding orange-girls into the police-cells. 

Mr. Rearden is back in Piccadilly and is attending 

o his business. Heis highly indignant at the in- 
cratitude of his late constituerits, and is very much 
inclined to cut Mr. Gladstone. He intends to belong 
to the Carlton Club as a preliminary step to his con- 
version to Toryism, and has written to Mr. Disraeli 
toask him to put him up. 

A rumour has reached us that Messrs. Roebuck 
and Horsman have retired to Colney Hatch for the 
winter, but we are unable to vouch for its authenti- 
city. —Tomahawk. 

THRIFT. 

Pedles Body (to Townsman who was supposed to be 
in London on a visit): “ E—eh, Mac! ye’re sune hame 
again!” 

Mac: “ E—eh, it’s'just a ruinous place, that! Mun, 
ahad na’ been the-erre abune twa hoours when— 
Bang—went Saxpence ! ! !”—Punch. 

NOTHING LIKE BOUNCE. 

“ Ttis calculated that 1,000,000 copies of the Ad- 
dress [of the Protestant Association to the Electors 
of the United Kingdom] have been circulated, and 
read by between 6,000,000 and 10,000,000 people.” 

Is not this wonderful calculation rather an abuse 
of round numbers? To be sure, 5,000,001 may be 

aid tobe between five and ten millions.—Punch. 


Mores Martyns.—The fires of Smithfield appear 
to be lighted again. In the midst of the festivity 
which prevailed at the opening of the Metropolitan 
Market in that historical quarter, poor Mr. Horace 
Jones, the architect, and Messrs. Browne and Robin- 
son, the builders, all of whom deserved a happier 
fate, were—toasted.—Punch. 

ARGUING IN A RING. 

We learn from a paragraph going the rounds that 
at the late presidential election at New York— 

“The democrats sent round the city, before sun- 
rise, huge bells, mounted on waggons, to rouse their 
voters.” 

We should like to have it explained why the bells 
should not also have roused the voters of the other 
party. Perhaps the other side was so wide awake 
that it did not go to bed at all, and therefore did not 
require rousing.—Fun. 


MOVEABLES. 


A correspondent of the Builder writes, in reference 
to the subject of numbering houses, to suggest “ to 
a few enterprising fellows how they might promote 
the convenience of the public and at the same time 
benefit themselves.” He observes: 

“Miles of houses in London and its suburbs are 
fitted with fanlights over the door, which are illu- 
minated by the hall gas at night. Let a man call 
With the requisite materiale—say movable figures, 
With cement for fixing them—at every house, and I 





believe a very large proportion of occupants would 
be only too glad to have the work done at once. The 
cost could not be great.” 

The suggestion has only one drawback. | It is pos- 
sible that “a very large proportion of occupants” 
might object to the admission of “ enterprising fel- 
lows” anxious to “benefit themselves.” Their 
figures might be only too movable, as might also 
the figures of the hall clock, so movable as to carry 
away the clock with them. If the greatcoats and 
umbrellas were to disappear, too, we can imagine 
the “ figures” that the duped occupants would cut. 
—Fun. 


NOT TO BE PUT OUT. 
Swell Clerk (to party smoking): “ Your business, 
r?” 


si 

Party smoking : “ Waiting for a friend.” 

8. C.: “Aw! You mustn't smoke here. 
not a tavern.” 

Friend (to Party smoking): “‘ No, Jack. 
the waiters would be more civil !”"—Fun. 

DOWN ON THE DOCTOR. 

Doctor: “Is your papa in, my little man? No! 
Well, tell him I called—you know me—Blimber, Dr. 
Blimber!” 

Frank Boy: “ Ohyaly! Lknow: you're the gentle- 
man that pa says is such a stick in the pulpit !”— 
Fun, 


This is 


If it was, 


GARDENING OPERATIONS.—JANUARY. 
Hoe your parsnips ; that is, if your father’s tailors 
have been imprudent enough to give you credit. 
You may plant scarlet runners in the open now, if 
you like—only mind we don’t advise you to do so. 
Now is the time to roll the flower beds, if you are 
anxious to do it.—Fun Almanack. 








ROBIN'S RETURN. 


It was Yule and the snow kept falling 
In silent shadowy flight, , 
Through the dull gray haze of the daylight, 
Far into the starless night ; 
And father sat close by the fireside, 
With the children around his knee, 
And every bonny round face was there 
But the one that was at sea. 


Never a letter and ne’er a word, 
And my eyes with tears were dim, 
As I wreathed the holly upon the wall, 
- And heard the children’s hymn ; 
And father said as their carol ceased, 
With a smile nigh like a tear, 
“ Christmas will scarce be Christmas, wife, 
If our boy should not be here.” 


The wheel in the nook stood all unturned, 
And I saw not granny’s face ; 

3ut the tears dropped under the wrinkled hands, 
Held towards the Yule log’s blaze: 

Poor Bessie she turned to the doorway, 
With face both pale and sad, 

So I kissed her cheek ere we parted, 
For love of my sailor lad. 


As I look’d down the drift-dimm’d pathway, 
I said there’s one we know 

Would have given a good deal, darling, 
To have seen you thro’ the snow. 

Then we drew near the hearth together, 
And listened side by side, 

To the first blithe peal of the merry bells, 
Which welcome Christmas-tide. 


Never a sound but the crackling log, 
And the wind amid the thatch, 
Till the clock was near the stroke of twelve, 
When a finger rais’d the lateh ; 
A merry brown face stood at the door, 
The face I lov’d the best, 
And the snow in the curls of Robin 
Lay melting on my breast! 


, 


Dear Granny, she rose from her corner, 
And clapped her hands in glee, 
And she said, “ Oh, roving Robin, 
You must keep a kiss fur me! 
And there’s some-one else ‘will waut one, too, 
Who left not long ago!” 
“ Ah, she got it,” quoth Robin, laughing, 
* When we met among the snow.” J.J. 1. 


GEMS. 


Do what you have to do now, and leave it not for 


| to-morrow. 


A MAN in earnest finds means; or, if he caunot 
find, creates them. 

Woman’s Truest Happiness.—In what does 
woman’s truest happiness consist? This should be 
a question early put to girls, the careful solving of 





which would open many a pair of bright eyes to the 
aims really worth striving after, and spare many a 
noble heart the mortification of a failure in the search 
after happiness. Does marriage, merely as marriage 
ensure happiness? How many disappointed wives 
would answer “ No!” Where then shall it be sought ? 
In our own hearts must the jewel lie, or vain will be 
our search. 

Let what you do be done with a will. 
and perseverance will accomplish wonders. 

BETTER be envied than pitied. When men envy 
you, they feel that you are above them; when they 
pity you, they feel that they are above you. 

It is a very good lesson, though it is learnt with 
difficulty, and rarely practised—to love those who 
hate us. Who can do it? 


Energy 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

To Crean Wuite Furs wit Fiovur.—Take a 
piece of soft flannel, and rub the fur well with it 
against the grain, then rub it with common flour till 
clean: shake it well, and rub again with the flannel 
till all the flour is out of it. 

APPLE MERINQUE.—Prepare 6 large tart apple® 
for sauce. While hot, put in a piece of butter, the 
size of an egg. Whencold, add a cup of fine cracker 
crumbs, the yolks of 3 eggs, well beaten, a cup of 
sweet milk or cream, a little salt, nutmeg and sugar 
to taste. Bake ina large plate, with an undercrust 
of rich paste and a rim of puff paste. When done, 
take the whites of the eggs, half a teacup of white 
sugar, and a few drops of essence of lemon ; béat to 
a stiff froth, pour over, and put back in the oven to 
brown lightly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TE cause list of the Divorce Court has been issued, 
showing 201 cases for hearing during Michaelmas 
Term. 

Iv appears by the published returns “hat only 
57,541 persons in England pay the duty for using 
armorial bearings. 

The Irish title of Viscount Lanesborough, in 
abeyance for about 200 years, is claimed, we have 
heard, by Doctor Lane, R.N., of Worthen. 

Mr. GrorGe LYALL, formerly M.P. for White- 
haven, will be the new Governor of the Bank of 
England, in the room of Mr. Sheffield Neave, 
deceased. 

Tue library shelves of the British Museum, if 
placed in a continuous line, would extend no less 
than twenty miles. The accession of books keeps 
growing at the rate of 20,000 volumes a-year, or be- 
tween fifty and sixty a day. 

Tue Jardin des Plantes, Paris, has just received a 
number of rare animals and birds—namely a camel 
and four kangaroos, a Senegal stork, a cassowary, a 
serpent eater or secretary bird, a purple heron, two 
Numidian cranes or demoiselles, aud two black- 
headed swans. 

It has been a great year for honey in Ireland «§ 
well ag in Scotland. One hive came to Liverpool 
without bees on board, which weighed 9 stones 
(126 Ibs.); and the huge cakes of honeycomb now 
being carried about for sale in this neighbourhood 
indicate both large and heavy hives. 

The Grand Prize of Paris for 1870 has closed with 
211 subscribers, of which 71 are English and 140 
French nominations. The race, which has been es- 
tablished six years, has made rapid progress, the 
following being the numbers since the commence- 
ment :—1863, 81; 1864, 126; 1865, 122; 1866, 79; 
1867, 73 ; 1868, 96 ; 1869, 171. 

Tue following is the new oath of allegiance pro 
vided by the Act of the last session to be taken by 
members of the new Parliament :—“I (giving the 
name) do swear that 1 will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to her Majesty, her heirs and successors, 
according to law. So help me God.” 

Tue Reform Club has gained some new and pe- 
culiar members, in the shape of domestic rats, which 
sport in the lavatories, the coffee-room, the hall, and 
the staircase, and will probably visit the libraries. 
It is supposed they have quitted the Carlton, as it is 
well known rats always leave sinking ships and 
falling houses. 

Winz at 5! A Botriz.—The Chateau Laffitte 
wine of 1811 (the comet year), just sold by auction 
at the chateau, fetched the fabulous price of 121f. 
(nearly 5/.) a bottle. The purchaser, who was bid 
against by most of the Paris restaurateurs, was M. 
Gremailly of the Hotel des Princes et de la Paix, 
Paris. Many other bins fetched 2. and 3/. the 
bottle. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. E. Oncon.—The meaning of the Saxon christian name 
Alfred is “all peace.” 

Crarissa.—1. Your handwriting is clear and distinct, but 
rather too small. 2. Certainly not, without an fntroduction, 

Constant Reaper's Hussaxp.—This correspondent is in- 
deed impatient. He will find his question answered at length 
in No. 291 of Taz Lonpow Reaprr. 

M. P.—Procure a dozen quince seeds, and pour some boil- 
ing water on them; when cold, rub some of it occasionally 
into the roots of the hair. 

Bruca.—Brocoli is an Italian plant: the white and purple 
were brought to England from Cyprus, in the seventeenth 
century. 

Dagtxe (Liverpool).— H.R.H. the Duchers of Kent, mother 
of HM. Queen Victoria, died in the Protestant faith, March 
16, 1861, atthe age of 75. Her royal husband, the Duke, the 
father of the Queen, died January 23, 1820. 

V. B. S.—1. See our second answer to Agnes C. 2. Read 
frequently and carefully. having always by your side a note 
book, in which to make memoranda. The memory grows 
by attention and reflection. 

Priscitta.—A cartel is a writing, or agreement between 
states at war, for the exchange of prisoners, or for some mu- 
tual advantage; also a vessel employed to convey the mies- 
senger on this occasion. 


Craupz.—Envelopes for letters came into general use | 
shortly after the establishment cf the penny postal system | 
in 1840. Mechines for manufacturing these useful articles 


were patented in 1844, and some also in 1845. 

ArtTuur.—The battle of Stratton Hill, in Cornwall, in 1643 
was between the royal army, under Sir Ralph Hopton, and 
the forces of the parliament, under the Ear! of Stamford; 
the victory was gained over the parliamentarians. 

Puir.—Burgher Seceders are dissenters from the Church 
of Scotland. Theirseparation from the associate presbytery 
arose from a difference of sentiment regarding the lawful- 
ness of taking the burgess oath. 

Mancumont.—Bowls or bowling is an English game 
played as early as the thirteenth — h Charlies L. playe:! 
atit, and it formed a daily share in the diversions of Charles 
IL 


Cariotta.—The best remedy for persons overcome with 
the fumes of charcoal in a close apartment, is to throw coli 
water on the head, and to bleed them immediately; also to 
apply mustard or bartshorn to the soles of the feet. 

Petuam.—Ewir is a title of the caliphs among the Turks 
and Persians, first awarded to the descendants of Mahomet, 
by his daughter Fatima, about 650. To such only was 
originally given the privilege of wearing the green turban. 

A Constant Rrapzr.—To remove pimples the following 
recipe has often been found efficacious: 3 oz. of rose water, 
1 drachm of sulphate of zinc, mixed well together; bathe 
the face with it, dry it gently, then touch it over with cold 
cream, which also dry gently off. 

Rotanp.—Faustus, the renowned professor of the black 
art, magic. flourished about the end of the 15th century. 
Chap-books respecting him have been in circulation since 
that time. Goethe's celebrated poem, “Faust,” urst ap- 
peared in 1790. . 

Crcit1a.— Brandywine is the name of a river in North 
America, near which @ battle took piace between the British 
and the Americans, in which the latter, after a day's itght, 
were defeated with great loss, and Philadelphia fell into the 
possession of the victors in 1777. 

Aynz.—The box-tree is indigenous to this country, and ex- 
ceedingly valuable to wood-engravers. In 1815, a large box- 
tree, at Box-hill, Surrey, was cut down, and realised more 
than 101. About 1820, the cutting of all the trees on the bill 
(during a century), produced about 6,000. 

Rutu.—The Epiphany is the feast commonly called 
Twelfth Day. It celebrates the arrival of the wis:: men of 
the East, and the manifestation of the Saviour to the world, 
by the appearance of a miraculous blazing star, which con- 
ducted the Magi to the place where he was to be found. 

Woopwakrp.—Justices of boroughs have the same juris- 
diction within their boundaries, as county justices have 
within their counties ; but they cannot act as justices at any 
court of gaol-delivery or general quarter-sessions, or in 
making or levying any county rate. 

A. G.—The Ferle Latine were solemn festivals at Rome, 
instituted by Tarquin the Proud, about 534, B.C.; the prin- 
cipal magistrates of forty-seven towns of Lutium assembled 
on & mount near Rome, where they and the Roman au- 
thorities offered a bull to Jupiter Latialis. 

Brrnarp.—The Court of Exchequer was instituted by 
William the First, on the model of the Transmarine Ex- 
chequer of Normandy, in 1079; it included the Commou 


Pleas, until they were separated iu 1215. ‘The Exchequer is 





so named from a chequered cloth which anciently covered 
the table where the judges and chief officers sat. All causes 
relating to the sove "g revenue are tried here, also those 
concerning sccounta, disbursements, customs, and fines im- 
posed ; as well es all matters of common law between subject 
and subject. The judges are styled barons; there are a chief 
and four puisne barons. The office of Oursitor Baron was 
abolished in 1856. 

OLLenporF?.—The book‘is published at Messrs. Whittaker 
and Oo's., Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. The price, we believe, 
is still 12s. 64., but by a careful search among the second- 
hand book-stalls, you will,in all probability, obtain one at 
half ore quarter the above-named price. 2. Handwriting 
very good. 

JoszPuint.—Use every hour to advantage, and study to 
make evenjyour leisure hours useful ; confront difficulties with 
unflinching perseverance, and they will disappear at last: 
though you should even fail in the struggle, you wil! be 
honoured; but shrink from the task and you will be 


G. G.—The ancients used stoves which concealed the fire, 
as the German ge og do; they lighted the fire in « large 
tube in the middle of the room, the roof being open. Apart- 
ments were by portable braziers ; stoves on this 
principle, improved, continue in use in many public es- 
— in England, and still generally on the con- 

ent. 


H. H.—Bounties were premiums granted to the producer, 
exporter, or importer of certain articles. The first bounties 
granted on cora were in 1688, which were repealed in 1815. 
They were first legally granted in England for raising naval 
stores in Am in 1703; and have been granted on sail- 
cloth, linen, and other goods. 

Janz.—Good manners are the blossom of good sense, and 
it may be added of good feeling; for, if the law of kindness 
be written in the heart, it will lead to that disinterestedness 
in little as well as great things, that desire to oblige, and at- 
tention to the gratiication of others, which is the foundation 
of good manners. 

Atsert.—The Five-Mile-Act was an oppressive statute, 
| ay in 1665; it obliged non-conformist teachers, who re- 

‘used to take the non-resistance oath, not to come within 
five miles of any tion where they had preached 
since the act of oblivion (unless they wore travelling), under 
& penalty of 50/.; they were relieved in 1689 


CHRISTMAS. 

Oh, look, my friends! the drift lies steep, 

Piled on the Chilterus’ glittering brow ; 
Ob, bark! within the woodland Jeep 
The trees lament their load of suow. 


But we to keep the frost at bay, 

Will see the fire burns bright and clear; 
And you shall drink with me to~lay 

A magnum of the comet year. 


And leave the rest to heaven; for heaven 
Can stay the tempest if is will: 

To-night—the very oaks are riven, 
To-morrow—and the lake is stil! 


Yet who to-morrow's sky would know ? 
To-night is ours, if we are wise ; 

To-night my father’s balls shall glow 
With wit and wine aud womau's eyes 


Fill high: let him who will decline ; 
Let age and prudence be severe ; 
But thou be glad that it is thine 
To whisper love in beauty's car 


To sigh and flatter, not in vain; 
In thine the yielding hand to press ; 
To look in eyes that anger feign, 
Yet ask thee for a new caress. ee 


Marcumont.—The Fleur-de-Lis, the emblem of rance, is 
said to Lave been brought from heaven by au angel to 
Clovis, he having made a vow thatif he proved victorious 
in a pending battle with the Alemanni near Cologne, he 
would embrace Obristianity. 1¢ was the national embiem till 
the revolution in 1789, when the tricolour (white, red, and 
blue) was adopted. 

Fravx.—The Boyle Lectures were instituted in 1691, by 
Robert Boyle (son of the great Ear! of Cork), a philosopher, 
distinguished by his genius, virtues, and benevolence. 
Eight lectures in vindication of the Christian religion are 
delivered at St. Mary-le-Bow Church on the tirst Monduy in 
each month, from January to Muy, aud from September to 
November. 

Grecory.—Ancient British castles were tall house®. 
strongly fortified, and built on the tops of hills, with gates 
and wails. The castle of the Anglo-Saxon was a tower- 
keep, either round or —— and ascended by a flight of 
steps infront. William I. erected forty-eight strong castles, 
Several hundreds, built by permission of Stephen, between 
1135 and 1154, were demolished by Henry ta Many were 
dismantled during the eivil wars. 

E. Srsncen—A good tonic pill may be made with 
the following ingredients: 24 graius of extract of gentian, 
and the same of purified green vitriol (sulphate of zinc) 
mix together, and divide into twelve pills, when necessyry 
take one or two; but notwithstanding giving this recipe, we 
would rather recommend cheerful society, early rising, 
exercise in the open air, particularly on horseback, also to 
avoid excitement, study, and late meals. 

ARTHUR.—A person cannot obtain a patent for an invention 
which has been communicated to him by auother persun, 
unless by a foreigner abroad. The patent must be “to the 
true and first inventor or inventors.” He may then assiyn 
it to whom he pleases, and for whatever consideration he 
likes ; he may also graut deeds ¢f license to any one or more 
persons to manufacture the article, aud use the patent ac- 
cording to the terms agreed upun. 

Petur.—The word Engineers is of modern date, as en- 
gineers were formerly called trenchmuasters. Sir William 
Pelham officiated as trenchmaster in 1662. The chi-t en- 

eer was called campmuster-generai in 1634. Captain 
homas Rudd had the rank of chief engineer to the king 
about 1650, The corps of engineers was formerly @ civil 
corps, but was made « military force, and directed to rank 
with the artillery, 1787; it has a colonel-in-chief, 16 coloucls 


commandant, and 16 colonels. The Institution of Civil En- 





gineers was established in 1818, and the Institution of \j.. 
chanical Engineers, in 1847. The first president was Geo; , 
Stephenson. 7 
Aonas O.—1. Tostrengthen the voice, should it have heen 
injured by over work, perfect rest is the best cure; in ordinury 
cascs, & mixture of honey and see. well beaten together, or 
hly ben 2. To remove the req- 
io 2oz. of spirits of wine, 2oz. of 


of water, keep it closely corked 

and bathe the face with it ly. 3. Time only can 

remedy the defect you mention, 4 For en emollicnt, use, 
m of marsh-mallow or lin: 

M. RB. G.—1. The of the words, Jn statu quo, 
is, ‘‘in the same state as before.” 2. To make the eyelashes 
grow, they should be clipped occasionally with a fine pair of 
scissors, as the hairs are to split at theends 3. Gly. 
cerine is rally to improve and soften the com- 
weiten applied in the manner you state. 4. Wasbing 
the hair frequently has a tendency to make it lizhter. 5 
The only cure we can give yom. for the bad habit you men. 
tion, is a determination fixed resolve on your part to 
conquer it, 

Eutty.—The lowest kind of beauty is that merely physi- 
eal perfection and splendour which receives no aid from 
voice, look, or expression. There is nothing that disenchants 
so soon as the discovery of folly, ignorance, or bad temper 
beneath @ fair and seductive form. When women are con- 
tent to be natural, they will not fail to be beautiful; bu: 
when woman combines moral and mental culture with phy- 
sical beauty, the music of her voice, and the pleasantness of 
her smiles, render her, indeed, a glory and power on the 


Joz BurvaLt.—1. Forchilblains the following will be found 
an excellent remedy: 1 raw egg, well beaten, half-a-pint of 
vinegar, 1 oz. of spirits of turpentine, quarter of an ouuce 
of spirits of wine, and quarter of an ounce of camphor; 
these ingredients must be mixed well together, then 
put into a bottle and shaken for ten minutes, corked 
down tightly to. exclude the air; in haif-an-hour it 
will be fit for use, it must be well rubbed in several times 
day. 2. To clean metals, make « paste of scraped rotten 
— and powdered whiting, mixed with sweet oil; rub 
it 

Lizziz F., seventeen, 5ft. 2in., fair, dark eyes, and good 
looking. Handwriting rather good, but requires practice. 

Szniog Sur's Poxios, twenty-five, fair, light hair, good 
looking, and holding « situation under Government. 

Exiza, twenty-one, 5ft. 3 in., dark hair and eyes, domes- 
ticated, and fond of home. Respondent must be tall, fair, and 
@ tradesman. « 

G. W. M., twenty-eight, 5ft. 7}in.. dark hair, hazel eyes, 
and « soldier. Respondent must be between twenty and 
twenty-six; a widow preferred. 

Liovet Dovatas, nineteen, 5ft. 3in., good looking, with 
peer prospects. Respondent must live in the S.E. uistrict of 

ndon. 

Mrxwiz Grey, dark, good looking, medium height, ani 
will have money when of age. Respondent must be dark, 
good looking, and affectionate. 

Anniz Louisa, seventeen, medium height, dark brown 
hair, blue eyes, and good looking. Respondent must be re- 
spectable, tall, dark, and good looking ; a tradesman or me- 
chanic preferred. 

Corng.ia, twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, of a lively dis- 
position, thoroughly domesticated, and has no fortune. {te- 
spondent must be tall, dark, and about forty. 

ELten, twenty-nine, 5 ft. 4 in., fair, blue eyes, pretty, brown 
hair, good tempered, and fond of home. pondent musi 
be steady, affectionate, and fond of home. 


Reonatp R. H., twenty, 5ft. 6 in., light brown hair, and 
blue eyes, with a fortune of 2000/. pondent must be 
rk, with blue eyes, 5ft. 5in., aud be about twenty-one. 

Ne.iiz, medium height, dark hair and eyes, rather fair, 

me, and of a lively disposition. Respondent must be 
tall, stout, fair, and be of a good family. 

Esniztine and Mary.—“ Emmeline,” twenty-one, medium 
height, fair, blue eyes, and brown hair. “Mary,” seveu- 
teen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, dark hair, and a good 
colour. Respondents must be tall, dark, and gentlemanly 


Communications Recetvep: 


JoLLy Nep is mded to by—“ Fanny,” nineteen, tall, 
dark, blue eyes, and good tempered. 

Harry S. by—“ Edith C.” 

Jessiz Marian by—“ ©. P.” (of the same religion), 5 ft 
10 iu., dark hair, holding a situation under Goverument. 

Fiorence May by—“E. H. Herbert,” tweniy-tve, tall, 
dark, and good looking, with 200/. a-year. 

Aoyzs T. by—“Tom R,,” twenty, 5 ft. 10in., dark, gov 
looking, and a joiner, with a small fortune. 

Lucrstia G. by—“ George Hugzett,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 9 in., 
fair, good looking, temperute, fond of home, und a stewari 
in Her Majesty's Nuvy. 

Jessizg by—“Amans,” twenty-four, brown hair, fair, 5 {t 
9in., good tempered, and in comfortable circumstances. 

Gextrubé ALicg by—" L. S.,” dark hair, viue eyes, 5 ft 
4in,, £°° looking, and a suilor. 

J. N. by—‘“ Rose,” twenty-one, fair hair and com- 
plexion, medium height, good loosing. respectable, audi 
thoroughly domesticated. 

W. J. by—“ Bright-eyed Nelly,” twenty, good lookiny, 
and respectably connected; and—“ Carrie,” tall, darx, bauu- 
some, and will make a man happy. 
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